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EDITORIAL 


Competition 

THINK it will be of interest to our readers, and I 

am sure it will be of interest to the trade in general to 

hear what is revealed by a careful analysis of the 
essays on “‘ Why Records are Selling Better and Better,” 
which was the subject of our recent competition. As I 
said last month, the whole standard was so extremely 
high that every essay was worth reading and studying 
with as much care as the author of each one had given 
to writing it. 

I will arrange the results of the analysis under 
different headings. 


1. The wider extent of the gramophone’s utility. 

There has been a steady increase in the use of 
gramophones for education. We may reasonably hope 
that within a comparatively short while no school will 
be considered properly equipped which does not 
contain a gramophone. There is plenty of scope still 
for improvement. In the island of Barra where we 
have no less than six schools educating between them 
about 500 children not a single gramophone has been 
provided by the Inverness-shire Education Authority. 
Yet as long ago as 1924 Mr. Robert Macleod, one of 
the finest music teachers in Scotland, was using the 
gramophone for the students at Moray House, Edin- 
burgh, where future schoolmasters and school mistresses 
were being trained. To the wider use of the gramo- 
phone in schools, which must be still further developed, 
we may add the use of it in cinemas and theatres, in 
factories, in hotels and restaurants, at public meetings, 
exhibitions, for amateur stage performances and to 
accompany amateur films. Commercial broadcasting 
could hardly exist without it ; indeed, for that matter, 
no broadcasting of any kind could exist without it. 


2. The steady progress of mechanical reproducers. 

In this connection we may note the immense 
success of the Columbia and H.M.V. Electric Player 
which can be attached to any wireless and costs only 
39s. 6d. This has proved a boon to those who do not 
wish to spend on an expensive instrument what they 
want to. spend on acquiring a good collection of 
records. I have no hesitation in calling these 39s. 6d. 
Electric Players the greatest bargain obtainable to-day 


The general spread in the use of electricity all over the 
country has led to a wide increase in the use of electric 
motors with the consequent abolition of winding, 
which to an age spoilt by petty luxuries had come to 
seem an intolerable survival from a barbaric past. A 
further reduction of fatigue has been gained by the 
development of the automatic record changer, and one 
of these can be purchased now for nine guineas, only 
a pound or two more than some years ago the public 
were willing to pay for a portable gramophone. Now- 
adays when people are buying new radio sets the small 
difference in price persuades an increasing number to 
replace their old radio sets with radiograms. The whole 
standard of reproduction is now higher. Cabinets of 
modern design are general. Improved semi-permanent 
needles and improved thorn and fibre needles have 
contributed their share to the gramophone’s popularity. 
The moans about the wear on records are now with 
the songs the Sirens sang and other extinct noises. 


3. The steady progress of records themselves. 


It will seem stale news to our readers to be talking 
now about the effect of electrical recording ; but so 
slow is the movement of the vast public mind that 
only during the last year or two has the revolution 
made by electrical recording become generally realised. 
We must also remember that there has been and that 
there is still proceeding a continuous improvement in 
the standard of electrical recording, and this includes 
not merely such technical details as the diminution of 
surface noise, but also a great extension of the variety 
and range of records in the catalogues of to-day. 

Thanks to the radio and the gramophone the con- 
temporary public has a fresh group of great artists 
to admire, even to adore. Take Toscanini for instance. 
Fifteen years ago my wife wrote me from Milan that 
she had just heard a marvellous performance of 
Traviata conducted at La Scala by one Toscanini. I 
sought for records of his, and at last found half a dozen 
single-sided celebrity records in the H.M.V. Italian 
catalogue. ‘hey sincluded.part of one movement in 
either the F:rst or-Second. Sympkdny of Beethoven. 
I at once ordered them. It took me six months to 
obtain the rather shopwors spevioens; at the end of 
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which I had to pay a duty of 33} per cent. and fill up 
about half a dozen buff forms for the mandarins of the 
custom house. I urged readers to take as much trouble 
as I had taken to procure records of what I believed 
was the greatest living conductor. Look where 
Toscanini stands now in the hearts and heads of 
gramophone lovers . . . and Toscanini himself when 
reminded of these records a short while ago had for- 
gotten he had ever made them. It was in this paper 
too that Tauber was for the 
first time in this country pro- 
claimed a great singer, and I 
still cherish the Parlophone 
album of Schubert’s Winterreise 
which introduced him to 
Great Britain. Without under- 
rating what the B.B.C. has 
done I shall boldly claim that 
great artists like these could 
not have become Everyman’s 
favourite without the gramo- 
phone. Moreover, we have to 
remember that no recording 
of a supreme conductor like 
Toscanini can be issued with- 
out his approval of himself. 
In this connection Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s graceful tyranny 
must be mentioned. When 
Beecham surrendered to the 
gramophone we knew that 
the gramophone was safe. 
And now from a long list 
of further causes in the pro- 
gress of records culled from 
an analysis of our competi- 
tors’ essays I shall mention 
improved record _ storage, 
the introduction of cheaper 
classical records, the reduc- 
tion of the 8s. 6d. record to 6s., 
low-priced records of popular film and B.B.C. stars, re- 
cords bought after artists have been heard in the flesh or 
by radio, records bought instead of sheet music because 
the gramophone gives better music in the home than 
the ladies and gentlemen of once upon a time who were 
so surprised at being asked to sing after dinner that by 
a happy accident they had always brought their music 
with them. Other points noted were the special issues 
for the connoisseur, the re-recording of works and 
artists under improved conditions, the companies’ 
keener attention from greater experience to the public 
taste, the introduction of strict dance tempo records, 
the increase of collectors, the short life of modern dance 
tunes causing. more replacements, * the extremely in- 
genious substitution of swing-.for ‘jazz, and the fear 
of a rise in prices that was encouraging people to lay 


up record’ against’ & lean time. 
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4. The continuously growing appreciation of good music 
in this country starting with the radio, but maintained and 
developed by the gramophone. 


There is no need for me to enlarge upon what radio 
has done for the development of this country’s musical 
taste ; but I must insist that radio could have done 
nothing unless it had been supported by the gramo- 
phone. 

It would have been as impossible for the radio to 
cultivate the public taste for 
music without the records as 
for it to develop a taste for 
literature without the help 
of printed books. The record 
is the printed book of music. 
And here let me say in 
parenthesis that the prospect 
of writing and publishing a 
successful book about music 
is at least twenty times as 
good now as it was a few 
years ago. A few years ago 
publishers groaned at the sug- 
gestion of a book about music. 
Now they almost prick up 
their ears at the suggestion. 
Many of our competitors 
noted this growing popularity 
of books about music, and 
many of them to our grati- 
fication were able to declare 
that this paper of ours had 
done a great deal for the 
appreciation of music in this 
country. Many too paid tri- 
butes to Christopher Stone’s 
broadcasts of records. And 
I want to take this oppor- 
tunicy of testifying to my 
own belief that Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s conversion to the 
gramophone dealt the final blow to the musical 
priggishness which had been inclined to regard the 
gramophone as a cacophonous toy. 

Among other reasons suggested by our competitors 
for the increase in the circulation of records were the 
growing popular interest in the ballet and a revival in 
the popularity of opera, with particular mention of 
Mozart’s operas and music and its timely publication in 
recorded form. In noting the influence of radio it was 
often noted at the same time that the splendid trans- 
mission of broadcast records and the ability this was 
giving to compare a first-class performance with a 
second-class performance had done much for records. 
It was noted too that the novelty of radio had by now 
gone off, that listeners were becoming much more 
critical, and, that, with the growth of their critical 
faculty, they were demanding the music they wanted 
at the time they wanted it. 
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The enthusiasm for music of the generation now 
growing up struck many competitors as vitally import- 
ant. Perhaps if I were asked what was now my own 
chief pleasure in THE GRAMOPHONE I should declare 
that it was the lively support for it from young women 
and young men and even from schoolboys and school- 
girls. Count no paper old which can achieve that. 
Already I have keen critics of what I write from young 
people who were in their cradles when I first talked 
with Mr. Alfred Clark at Hayes and he encouraged 
me to believe that my proposed new paper THE 
GRAMOPHONE was wanted. 


5. Special qualities of records. 


Under this somewhat general heading I shall advert 
to several other points which emerge from the analysis 
of our competitors’ essays. 

The possession of even a small library of good music 
affords an escape from the strain of this heartbreaking 
time through which we are passing. Any music is not 
enough. Each of us demands his own particular 
anodyne. Records provide for the entertainment of 
friends and distil the essence of musical appreciation 
at home. The owner of a good collection of records has 
a natural pride of ownership, and humanity being what 
it is that pride rejoices like the peacock to display itself. 
The gramophone lover is full of missionary fervour. 
He wants the rest of the world to rejoice with him in 
having at his beck and call the greatest artists of the 
world whose encores are limited only by his purse- 
strings. The fear of war has already suggested to the 
public that the radio will be less interesting when 
artists are debarred from travelling and when pro- 
paganda must take precedence of everything else. And 
here let me remind readers that should a war miserably 
come all newspapers may be cut down to a minimum 
and new books hardly obtainable. 

Competitors also made some good economical 
points. Hire purchase payments on radiograms have 
been completed, and this has left more money available 
for records themselves. The immense improvement in 
wireless sets and radiograms has made it less necessary 
to replace them, and so again more money is left for 
records. Owing to rearmament more money is in 
circulation among that class which was always the 
most valuable supporter of the gramophone—I mean 
the worker. 


6. Salesmanship and Advertising. 


Most competitors stressed the part played by the 
advertising campaigns of the great recording com- 
panies, the growth of dealers’ own magazines, the 
development of the mailing list of dealers, the more 
attractive catalogues and leaflets, the improved dis- 
tribution of records, the much increased efficiency of 
the modern dealer, the reduction in the number of 
dealers and as a consequence the larger stocks that an 
individual dealer can carry to-day, and finally the 
reduction of the recording companies’ lists, and there- 
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fore the greater chance for the survival of the individual 
items in them. 

I wish I could add to these improved methods of sale 
and distribution and publicity the issue of spring and 
autumn lists by the recording companies designed to 
give the public a general idea of what they might 
expect during the next six months, and make up their 
budgets accordingly. I have been advocating this 
for years, and I have not yet heard a convincing 
argument against such a reform. 


Schumann 


I have received the following letter from Mr. 
Duncan C. Marshall, of Glasgow. 


‘In spite of the lavish treatment meted out to Hugo 
Wolf, from the recording point of view, and the 
generous treatment accorded to Schubert and Brahms, 
I do not think that lovers of beautiful art song should 
rest content until some measure of justice is done to that 
other great master—Schumann. 

In the recent “ Most Beautiful Twelve Songs ” 
Competition organised by THe GRAMOPHONE the 
first and second choices were Schumann’s and further 
he had a larger number of songs in the winning list 
than any other composer. And yet if we except the 
Lotte Lehmann Frauenliebe und Leben album and 
the three Dichterliebe records by Gerhard Hiisch, 
Schumann has been ignored. It is ten years since I 
bought the Lehmann set and even to this day I cannot 
play them without being deeply moved by the depth, 
richness and beauty of emotion conveyed by the eight 
lovely songs of almost equal merit. 

For recording I would suggest that numbers not 
already recorded should be chosen. The two exquisite 
Parlophone records by Tauber containing ““Nussbaum” 
and ‘‘ Mondnacht” and ‘“ Widinung” and “Ich 
sende einen gruss ”’ could not be bettered. 

I do not know whether Schumann makes a universal 
appeal, even amongst connoisseurs and so I address this 
plea to those of your readers who feel about him as I 
do, as the music-poet of delight and ecstacy. And yet is 
it possible for anyone to listen to ‘‘ Nussbaum” and 
not be captivated ? 

In my opinion Herbert Janssen would be an ideal 
interpreter of many of Schumann’s songs.’ 


I endorse every word of Mr. Marshall’s, and I shall 
welcome the opinion of correspondents so that we may 
make some practical suggestions to the recording 
companies. 

Compron MACKENZIE. 
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SPRING — AND A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 


BY W. S. 


= id the Springtime, a young man’s fancy. . . .”” Poets have 

never tired of warning the moth-like male of the particular 
dangers of this time of the year. But you, reader, as a gramophone 
enthusiast, must beware of indulging in any such fancies which so 
inevitably lead to the altar and matrimony. 

One day you will arrive home and find that instead of the old 
and well-beloved mistress, your gramophone, there is another, 
a wife, waiting for you. No man can serve two masters, to serve 
two mistresses is even more incredible. The first intoxication of 
honeymoon days having passed, you will wistfully think of the 
many happy hours formerly spent in your favourite gramophone 
shop, hunting for fresh treasure and trying over new records. 

How long you will be able to stand this strain will naturally 
depend on your own temperament. But the evening will surely 
come when you will return home with a carrier bag, and that 
unfortunately not a plain cover, but with the name of your dealer 
writ large on it for all to see. So heavy is the bag that the string 
has cut into the bottom of your fingers. But that is nothing to the 
sinking feeling in your heart that you are over an hour late for 
dinner. 

On entering the house you will at once be impressed with an 
unfamiliar atmosphere of coolness. You will be received with an 
unfriendly look. One glance has been enough for your wife. 
She knows what you have been up to and what the bag contains. 

“What! More records ?” she will exclaim in tones of icy 
disdain. She has at once conveyed to you that you have wasted 
money which could have been much more wisely and pleasurably 
spent on a female hat. 

In bachelor days, with new records to be tried, you would 
not have troubled about food. Now you have to endure a tedious 
meal which has been spoilt by your lateness, and listen to frivolous 
domestic small talk with your mind already over-taxed and occu- 
pied as to the exact needle and soundbox to use for that marvellous 
Gigli record. Having gulped a cup of scalding coffee, it is with 
the furtiveness of a criminal that you steal out of the room and 
place the first record on the gramophone—a thrill you have 
impatiently waited for and anticipated ever since you left the 
gramophone shop. 

Alas! Before you are warned of the intrusion, your other 

mistress is in the room, sitting in the most comfortable chair, and 
rustling the evening paper. “I can’t understand this Polish 
business. What is it all about ? ’’ she says. Your mental reaction 
to this is that you can only think of one Polish composer—Chopin. 
Of course, there were the immortal de Reszkés. But they were 
singers. And Wanda Landowska is a pianist. 
’ “Play something nice,” she murmurs, and “ that’s pretty ” 
is her comment on the slow movement of the Sibelius No. 5. 
Pretty! And her chatter goes on against the music. No! Em- 
phatically no. A man cannot serve two mistresses. 

“What! More records!” becomes a hateful refrain in the 
rhythm of your life ; you become deceitful, dissemble, and watch 
the opportunity to smuggle new records into the house. When 
“she ”’ hears one of these for the first time and exclaims “‘ that’s 
a new one, isn’t it ? ”’ you lie glibly and aver: “Oh, no. That’s 
one I haven’t played for a long time.” 

Thus your character deteriorates. From an honest gramophone 
enthusiast, unafraid to look any man in the face, you become, 
shifty, evasive and even toy with the notion of selling your gramo- 
phone and record collection. Even the most perfervid of married 
gramophone enthusiasts have these dark moments and hear 
Beethoven’s ominous and fateful knockings on the door. Not only 
is your character debased but also your taste. Your wife is con- 
ventional, her likings are for light music. She detests modern 
music or anything she calls “‘ noisy,’’ while gladly suffering the 
most cacophonous of dance records. Being a mere man you are 
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obliged to resort to the subterfuge of only playing the records 
you really like on those rare occasions when she is away from 
home. It is like having an affair with another woman, the stolen 
moments are sweet enough, but it becomes increasingly difficult 
to hide your guilty and secret passion from the all-seeing eyes of 
your wife. 

It would not be so bad if the monthly lists were not so dis- 
concertingly attractive. Out of sheer devilry, or so it would seem, 
each month sees some old favourite of yours recorded which you 
have been wishing would be done for years. ‘‘ She” thinks you 
already have too many records, they take up far too much space, 
and “she” cannot understand why you want more. Once you 
laughed—in your bachelor days—when you were watching an 
obviously newly married couple looking through a pile of second- 
hand records and you heard the young woman say: “I can’t 
think what you want with new records when you already have 
at least a dozen at home!” 

I would like to tell you a true story. Of course, as you guessed, 
it’s a story with a moral and an awful waining. One gets to 
know the more frequent visitors at one’s gramophone shop. All 
of us, at one time, saw much of a middle-aged enthusiast whom I 
will call George. He was charming, possessed a remarkable 
collection and had excellent taste. The calamity happened to him 
last Spring: a chance meeting, when in lonely mood, with an old 
sweetheart. Now we rarely see him. His wife is not so bad as 
she might be, middle age has given her a certain amount of 
tolerance, she does vaguely recognise that the gramophone still 
means something in George’s life. 

On arriving home one evening, George’s wife said: ‘‘ George, 
I have invited some musical people to drop in after dinner for a 
drink and some music. I am sure they will love to hear your new 
amplifier and some of your wonderful records.” 

George was deeply touched at this gesture. He deliberated at 
length on what to play that would show his gramophone at its 
best. He decided that he would start the recital with Kempff’s 
playing of the Appassionata. His amplifier alone could bring 
out those sonorous bass chords and the exquisite runs and trills 
on the top notes. 

The guests arrived and sat about expectantly. George placed 
the first record on the machine and Kempff’s magnificent inter- 
pretation began. The guests were appreciative, they gave them- 
selves to the music. They closed their eyes and the illusion was 
complete that the great maestro was actually in the room, playing 
to them personally. 

George was enraptured. There was absolute stillness—for 
a dozen bars or so. Then he heard his wife’s low but penetrating 
voice: ‘‘ Are you sure you won’t have a whiskey ?” ‘Can I 
get you a sandwich ?”’ ‘‘ Some coffee is being made.” George 
heard the humming murmur of voices responding. The spell 
was broken; 

Did George, as you might reasonably suppose, smash a record 
over his wife’s head, or dash to the coal cellar for a hammer ? 
No. He is a patient fellow. Also, at that time, his affections were 
divided between his gramophone and his wife. They still are. 

But things are not the same in his home. The grim shadow 
of impending tragedy lurks in the records that he, one night, will 
take out and play again. 

If he had only married a deaf and dumb wife, George would 
be the happiest of men. He did not, and now spends his time 
reading Freud and brooding over his wife’s psychology, but is 
quite unable to psycho-analyse her urge to talk whenever she 
hears music. 

Time was when George splashed in his bath to the music of 
a Haydn quartet and ate his breakfast to the music of Rossini’s 
quips. He still retains the habit of playing some favourite tune 
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on his gramophone before departing for his office. He is convinced 
that this puts him in a right mood for the day, and the tune 
helps him while he is enduring the tedium and the problems of 
his working day. 

One morning, the record he selected was Grieg’s ‘‘ Ich liebe 
dich.”’ It brought back to him a poignant memory. Years before, 
as a young man, George had been to the theatre alone and seen 
Charles Hawtrey in the part of a lonely old bachelor. One scene 
depicted him dining with his happily newly married friend and 
wife. The men were sipping their port when they hear, off stage, 
the wife singing ‘‘ Ich liebe dich ’? —a charming and sentimental 
moment for any bachelor to witness. 

George remembers the play and the song well. Chance that 
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night had placed him next to the girl he loved: his present wife. 
But on that night he heard for the first time of her marriage. 


The record made poor George quite sentimental himself, he 
had suffered that night ; he wondered if his wife, in the next 
room, was sharing his emotions. The door opened, she entered, 
she said: ‘“‘ I say, George, I am sure the kitten has got mumps. 
He doesn’t seem at all well this morning and won’t drinkyghis 
milk ! ”’ 

Do women love music ? George wonders. 


But, as I said before, it is Springtime. Gramophone enthusiasts 
—you have been warned. If by chance your eyes is attracted by 
diaphanous frocks, think of GEORGE. 


WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT ? 


BY JOSEPH SZIGETI 


URING a recent American tour, I astonished and perhaps 

offended the musical highbrows by venturing to draw a 
parallel between the musician and the sportsman on the cricket 
field or in the boxing ring. 

My point was just this: that my experiences all over the world 
have made me increasingly conscious of a great democratic 
link binding all those among us who are trying to give the public 
something that they want to see or hear. 

I cannot recognise any fundamental difference between an 
audience’s knowledgeable appreciation of perfection of form as 
shown by a first-class cricket eleven ; by a boxer whose every 
muscle seems to sing of victory; or by the skilled musician, 
interpreting with all the technical mastery at his command the 
soul-message of a great composer. 

To my mind, the athlete’s body is an instrument as perfect 
in its way as is my cherished Guarnerius violin. And, undoubtedly, 
a “freemasonry of artists’? must exist between all those who, 
whatever their medium, convey a message that alternately holds 
their audience spell-bound and stirs it to excited response. 

To the artist, indeed, his public seems to share in this free- 
masonry, because anyone who listens responsively to great 
music is himself potentially an artist, in however slight a degree. 
This is what should give every musician a deep sense of responsi- 
bility. He is, indeed, the missionary of beauty, and never for a 
moment must he permit himself to imagine that his music may 
be over the heads of his hearers. The old days when a musician 
was stared at as an incomprehensible freak are, mercifully, gone 
for ever. To-day, the artist stands as a living link between the 
people and the great music which they are eager to hear and 
appreciate. 

In my opinion, deliberately to play down to an audience is 
an unforgivable artistic sin. The public deserves, and should be 
given, always the finest and best of which one is capable. I have 
found that listeners all over the world respond eagerly to really 
great music of every school and type. That is what the public 
wants, and the artist who turns a deaf ear to their unspoken 
demand in favour of programmes or works that may seem more 
profitable from the box office or “ sales” point of view is intro- 
ducing a false note into his art that, sooner or later, must 
irreparably damage any beauty and sincerity it may possess. 

I seem to remember, in this connection, an article by the 
movie magnate, Samuel Goldwyn. In substance, his theme was 
this: that in the last analysis it is the fault of the producers if 
the public indulges in films of a low-brow calibre. This, he 
declared, is a clear case of Supply creating Demand! ... It 
is up to us, Goldwyn concluded, to make the public believe that 
what we offer them is precisely what they want ! 

How much more, then, is it “‘up to” the “ producer” of 
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music, the art possessing, perhaps, the most universal appeal of 
all, to give his public what they both want and need: the greatest 
music played with the utmost beauty and sincerity at his 
command, 


I shall always remember a few words written in a book of 
mine by that supreme artist, Busoni. ‘‘ What matters most is not 
what people say, but the “‘ censor’ within you. You must aim 
to satisfy yourself—not your audience: if you do satisfy yourself, 
the other follows as night follows day.” 


In other words, what the public wants is, actually, what the 
artist wants as well! And the public playing so vital a part in 
the great freemasonry of artists, we cannot and must not let it 
down. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Sweet Seventeen 


The first number of {THe GRAMOPHONE was published in 
April, 1923, the second in June (for July) and the third in August. 
Thus every new volume now starts in June, hardly less suitable 
a month for birthday celebrations than April, and in ushering 
in Volume XVII may we quote two phrases from the Editorial 
written in the Isle of Herm in 1923, and ask our veteran readers 
to confirm the steadfast adherence to our original policy through 
the last sixteen years ? 

“The critical policy of THe GraMopHoNE will be largely 
personal and as such it will be honest but not infallible, while the 
errors we make will be mostly on the side of kindness. . . . We 
shall write as servants of the public and if we sometimes take 
upon ourselves a certain freedom of speech in dealing with our 
masters, such freedom of speech is the privilege of all good 
servants.” 


Festivals 


The London Music Festival has come to a triumphant conclu- 
sion with the single-minded co-operation of organisers, artists, 
B.B.C., weather (for the most part) and (not, on the whole, 
surprisingly) audiences. If Toscanini dominated the Festival, 
neither he nor any other of the musical giants who gave of their 
best to it would look askance if the crown of bays were placed 
on the head of Owen Mase which had dreamed and planned and 
co-ordinated this grandiose achievement for nearly ten years. 

Veteran Arnold Dolmetsch announces the annual Haslemere 
Festival from July 17th to 29th, with such variety of early English 
and Continental music played on instruments of contemporary 
design as can be heard nowhere else in the world in comparable 
surroundings of scenery and tradition. Particulars from the 
Box Office, The Haslemere Hall, Haslemere, Surrey. 

The Paganini centenary celebrations in Italy next spring 
include an international violin competition, with prizes amount- 
ing to 190,000 lire. Particulars from Direzione Civica di Antichita, 
Belle Arti e Storia, Palazzo Rosso, Via Garibaldi, No. 18, Genoa. 


Refugee Musicians 

** Out of the total of 600,000 or more persons who are suffering 
from racial, religious or political persecution in certain countries 
of Europe, no fewer than 12,000 are musicians of various types 
and grades. The Executive Committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians and the Musicians’ Union have come to 
the conclusion that it is a primary duty of their Societies as 
representatives of the musical profession in Great Britain, to 
undertake some responsibility for the welfare of their unfortunate 
colleagues. i 

“For some time the Incorporated Society of Musicians and 
the Musicians’ Union have been in close touch with the Home 
Office with regard to applications for permits to reside and work 
in Great Britain. The number, of refugees already admitted and 
allowed to work here is comparatively small, but it has already 
become evident that there will be few opportunities, if any, for 
refugee musicians to establish themselves permanently in Great 
Britain.” 

Thus begins a short manifesto from the Refugee Musicians’ 
Aid Committee—a strong committee led by Sir Hugh Allen, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Sir Percy Buck, with Miss Dorothy 
Wadham as Hon. Secretary and Sir Robert Mayer as Hon. 
Treasurer. On the committee too are others to whom we of the 
gramophone world owe special support—such as Norman Allin, 
John Goss, Lionel Tertis and Frederick Woodhouse ; and we 
would suggest that any of our readers who have even the slightest 
interest in the problem and ability to help with hospitality or 
cash or organisation should at least write for the manifesto to the 
Hon. Secretary (Room 209), Bloomsbury House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


Bang Goes Saxpence 


As announced last month the Index to Volume XVI will 
probably be ready for distribution in about a fortnight and, 
up to the end of this month, the price will be as usual 2s. On 
July 1st and afterwards it will be 2s. 6d.; and with cynicak 
indifference to our own interests we beg and implore our readers 
to save that extra sixpence by ordering a copy of the Index at once. 
They are bound to need it sooner or later. 


Holidays with Work 


** W.R.A.” has gone to America for two months and thoroughly 
he deserves a rest from his reviewing and a change of work—for 
that is all it amounts to in this case. He will come back meatier 
than ever and in the interlude his share of the reviewing will be 
in the hands of ‘* A.R.”? and others. 


Spelling Bee Swarms at Hendon 


The North-West London Gramophone Society soared into the 
limelight on May 12th at the Ambassador Cinema, Hendon, 
when it won the Silver Challenge Cup in a Spelling Bee, the 
largest yet organised in this country. It was sponsored by the 
Hendon Times and Borough Guardian, was held on Friday evenings 
throughout the winter season and was contested by no less than 
twenty-four teams. Congratulations to Chairman Roy T. 
Budden and his merry men who brought the cup home. 





Charles Woodhouse—A Tribute 


Promenaders of all ages will learn with genuine regret of the 
passing—which occurred on May 2nd—of Charles Woodhouse, 
for so many years Sir Henry Wood’s “ leader ” and right-hand 
man. 

An excellent fiddler and musician, “‘ C.W.” filled his position 
with distinction, and to many of us the “‘ Proms.” did not seem 
quite the same after his departure—due to failing health—a few 
seasons ago. This statement must not be regarded as derogatory 
in any sense to his admirable successors, Miss Marie Wilson and 
Mr. Paul Beard, but “ C.W.’s ” familiar figure had become almost 
as much an ornament at these unique concerts as Sir Henry 
himself. 

“C.W.” understood his chief’s methods and little idiosyn- 
crasies so well that he often took charge of the orchestra at 
rehearsals, Wood retiring to some dark corner of the empty hall 
armed with his redoubtable bell, which was brought into use 
when circumstances warranted! Woodhouse also frequently 
occupied the conductor’s rostrum during the second half of the 
‘** Prom.” programmes, in order that his chief might conserve 
his energies for more important things during the intensive 
season. 

In addition to leading the ‘“‘ Prom.” orchestra, Woodhouse 
went up and down the country doing a fair share of adjudicating 
at festivals, and also managed to find time to run a string quartet, 
which, if it could not boast of being in the top class, at least 
became, under his enthusiastic direction, a most useful and 
responsive instrument. He was always assured of a warm welcome 
whenever he appeared before ‘‘ South Place ”’ audiences. 

While I can find no trace of his appearance as a soloist on wax, 
the recording studios must have been almost as familiar to him 
as the interior of Queen’s Hall. It will be remembered that he 
led the ‘ Queen’s Hall Orchestra’? which Sir Henry Wood 
conducted in various ‘“‘ Decca ”’ recordings. 

A good “‘ trouper,” he was always willing and ready to give 
his services in the sweet cause of charity. He will be affectionately 
remembered by thousands of music lovers throughout the country. 

Requiescat in pace. ; 

F.G.Y. 
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OUT A PLUM 


By ALEX McLACHLAN 


Ts proportion of interesting works in the Supplements of the 

past three months is so high that it is a great temptation not to 
stray beyond these lists for this Quarter’s additions to the record- 
library. But as there is usually a falling-off from the high standard 
during the summer months, it would be wise to keep in reserve 
some of the tastiest morsels against that lean time. 

The two major works of my selection, though contemporary 
in style, make such excellent listening and are so perfectly re- 
corded as to defeat any attempt at patient waiting before adding 
them to the library. They are the Mozart “ Paris ’? Symphony 
(K297) by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham on three Columbia discs (LX754-6, 18s.) and Haydn’s 
“Oxford”? Symphony, performed in fine style by the Con- 
servatoire Concerts Orchestra under Bruno Walter on H.M.V. 
DB2559-61 (18s.). The Mozart work occupies only five sides, the 
third record being completed with the Minuet and Hornpipe 
from “‘ The Gods go a-begging,”’ a ballet arranged by Sir Thomas 
on airs taken from Handel’s less familiar works and scored for 
modern orchestra. This record, by the way, makes an ideal 
concluding item for an evening’s fireside concert. 


Mr. Anderson deals at some length with these two works (on 
pages 283 and 424 respectively) and I can well imagine the 
welcome he accorded this Haydn recording as a refreshing oasis 
in the desert of dull stuff he so often has to wade through. That 
welcome is reflected in his enthusiastic and instructive review 
and I was the more pleased to see it, as the symphony had already 
been ear-marked for inclusion in this article. 

The Purcell Suite for Strings by New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra under Barbirolli (H.M.V., DB3729-30) 
has not, to my knowledge, been previously recorded. To Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks (page 515) I need only add my further 
commendation of the string tone in this recording. 

In one’s selection of single-disc works this quarter there need 
be no hesitation, for nothing can challenge the choice of Columbia 
LX8o05 (6s.), containing Sir Thomas Beecham’s conducting of 
the London Philharmonic in Debussy’s “‘ L’aprés midi.’ Here 
is a case of justified—in fact of much needed—duplication, for 
as Mr. Anderson so truly points out (on page 516) this new record 
excels in every way all earlier releases of this work. W.R.A.’s 
enthusiasm for the record is not a whit too lavish, but perhaps 
he shared my joyful greeting of this skilfully blended and perfectly 
balanced rendering of Debussy’s idyll because it comes at the 
end of a long and trying winter, so that emotions respond more 
readily to any suggestion of summer warmth—an atmosphere 
created by this recording with almost startling realism. 

At last H.M.V. has filled a long existing gap in the catalogue 
by issuing Dame Ethel Smyth’s enchanting ‘‘ Two Interlinked 
French Folk Melodies,” a small scale work, but wholly delightful, 
and as Mr. Anderson writes (on page 515) “* touched off by both 
players and recorders with perfect clarity.”” On reverse we have 
the Minuet from ‘ Féte Galante,” described as a dance dream 
in one act, founded on a romance by the composer’s friend, 
Maurice Baring, of whose writings Dame Ethel recently published 
a critical survey. These two long-overdue items are performed 
by a Light Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian Boult on 
H.M.V. DB3762 (6s.). 

I should like to include the de Falla ‘‘ Three Cornered Hat ”’ 
Suite in my list, but unfortunately the recording does not reach 
the level we have come to expect in these days, when a liberal 
choice of near-perfect reproduction makes unnecessary the accept- 
ance of second-best. Instead I am including the always welcome 
“Magic Flute” Overture by the B.B.C. Orchestra under 
Toscanini (H.M.V. DB3550). Such a combination—conductor, 
orchestra and perfect recording—results, as one would expect, in a 
record of outstanding brilliance. 


Now for something of rare beauty, not to be found in the 
ordinary lists—the Four Serious Songs of Brahms (Opus 121), 
sung with the deep feeling so necessary to them by Doda Conrad, 
possessor of a full, rich baritone, and accompanied with sympathy 
and understanding by Erich Itor Kahn. These songs, the last of 
Brahms’ published works, are a series of meditations through which, 
as Mr. Fuller Maitland has written, ‘‘ the composer is led . . . 
by the authors of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus, to the conclusion 
that death is better than life, and to a wonderfully touching 
apostrophe to death.”’ The climax is reached in the last song— 
in my opinion the most beautiful and moving of the four—with 
the annunciation of love, in the words taken from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘“‘ Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels.”’ I recall reading in a volume on Brahms 
and his works—was it Richard Specht’s interesting book ?—that 
if all this composer’s output were condemned with but one 
exception to destruction, the Four Serious Songs would be the 
work that author would wish should be saved. Certainly Opus 121 
ranks, for deep reflection and emotional inspiration, with the 
** Song of Destiny,”’ and this rendering by Doda Conrad will not, 
I am convinced, ever be excelled and rarely equalled. Why 
H.M.V. has not included the records in a Special List is beyond 
my understanding. (French H.M.V. DB5052-3.) 


Writing above of Dame Ethel Smyth’s work brings to mind the 
great success of that composer’s ‘‘ Wreckers” a few weeks back 
at Sadler’s Wells, and that, in turn, leads us to a record—issued 
in December last—of Joan Cross and Webster Booth in the 
‘“‘ Miserere ” from “‘ I] Trovatore ”’ and the “‘ O soave fanciulla ” 
duet from Act I of ‘“‘ La Bohéme.”’ Rendering, accompaniment 
(Sadler’s Wells Orchestra under Lawrance Collingwood), and 
recording are all excellent, and I much prefer this disc to the 
more recent record by Wells artistes of the Trio from ‘“‘ Faust,” 
which has been awkwardly “‘ cut.”’ My personal preference is 
for opera sung in its native tongue, and that is my only complaint 
against these two records: the same factor will probably weigh 
the scales just as heavily on the opposite side for many gramo- 
philes, however, since a dealer friend assures me that a large 
section of the record-buying public prefers its opera sung in 
English. For all such collectors, H.M.V. C3053 (4s.), with the 
two duets, will become an immediate necessity. Here I think is 
a fitting place to pay tribute to the magnificent work for music in 
England being carried out at Sadler’s Wells where, without 
pretension, artistes and all concerned are working for the love of 
their art. To British composers and singers not least of all, know- 
ledge of this work must be a great encouragement, and those of 
us who some years ago predicted a great future for Webster 
Booth, at a time when he was singing vocal refrains in light - 
orchestral recordings, will the more heartily congratulate him on 
his deserved success this year at the Wells. 

Every library, to be truly representative, must contain instru- 
mental records of outstanding importance, with perhaps a few 
whose musical content may not be of the top flight, yet possessing 
a perfection in technique of the solo instrument. Alfredo Cam- 
poli’s latest record (which in fairness to Mr. Campoli I must 
admit I have not heard) reminds me of one such disc—Jascha 
Heifetz’s rendering of Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso ” on H.M.V. DB2580 (6s.). This is in the front rank 
of violin records and I personally know of no other disc more 
likely to appeal to anyone knowledgable of fiddle technique. 

The most difficult portion of a library to assemble is the “ light 
music’ section: no one can hope to hear all the plum, dark 
blue and what-not labelled issues to sort the small amount of 
wheat from the vast quantity of chaff poured out by the record- 
presses. Yet there are times when one needs to entertain a 
mixed party of friends, and such occasions demand a supply of 
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music calculated to appeal to the less enlightened without offend- 
ing the ears of one’s more susceptible guests. This quarter I 
conclude with three discs fulfilling this need, and bringing the 
total expenditure up to the allotted quota. First is an artistic 
rendering by the Comedy Harmonists of two Brahms songs— 
** Little Sandman ” and “ In Silent Night ”—on H.M.V. B8882. 
Why the titles are given in English is another of those mysteries 
the powers at Hayes so delight in creating. If this group of 
German male voices is new to you, do not be scared off by their 
somewhat “‘ low-brow ”’ appellation: get the disc, for it is a gem, 
and most likely you will soon be delving back in the catalogue 
in search of some of their earlier recordings. 

Even those who do not care for “ arrangements” for four 
hands, and least of all when the works chosen are. orchestral 
classics, will have to admire the perfect synchronisation by 
Rawicz and Landauer in two Tchaikovsky valses (from Casse 
Noisette Suite and Sleeping Beauty Ballet respectively) on 
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Columbia FB2188. These pianists have brought their art to 
perfection and even the most critical of musicians to whom I 
have played these examples of their work, have for it nothing but 
admiration and praise. 

Lastly, a record most collectors will probably have missed (if 
reading these articles is any indication of their taste) since it 
appeared in the Swing Music section. Although labelled “ Fox- 
Trot ”’ it is in the form of a perfect fugue and is entitled “ Bach 
Goes to Town” (H.M.V. B8879). Written by the blind pianist 
Alec Templeton and performed quite skilfully by Benny Good- 
man’s Orchestra, it is an extremely clever piece of musical 
humour and I am sorry Mr. Jackson in his review (page 485) 
did not give it the praise and prominence it deserves. No matter 
to whom you play this, its composer’s skill will appeal to the 
musically minded, whilst the less enlightened will applaud 
Goodman’s musicians. These last three discs can safely be 
recommended for the “‘ popular ”’ section of the library. 


BOYD NEEL AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


By HUGH LIVERSIDGE 


ye NEEL, like Walter Yeomans of Decca, is a sterling 
Handelian, preferring this composer’s music to that of the 
Leipzig cantor. 

Consequently when these two gentlemen “ got together” it 
was not surprising that plans were made for recording Handel’s 
Concerti Grossi. That this venture has proved a great success 
few will deny. But it is a far cry from such success to the orchestra’s 
early struggles. 

When Boyd Neel thought of founding a string orchestra he 
met with all the usual discouragements. People told him that 
the idea was hopeless—Britain was not a musical country. They 
added that the repertoire for a string orchestra was limited. 

But none of this deterred our friend. Trained as a doctor, with 
a useful career opening out in front of him, he yet decided to give 
it up and stake his claim on the slender chance of musical success. 

Those of us who have given up more lucrative fields of 
endeavour for music’s sweet but vague rewards can realise just 
what a decision like this means. 

So with this discouragement on the one hand and the doubt 
of the wisdom of abandoning his career on the other, he decided 
to start an orchestra. However, once his mind was made up and 
the Rubicon crossed he threw himself into the plan with energy. 
He enlisted the valuable aid, on the business side, of Mrs. Scott, 
who still pontificates with the orchestra in this connection to-day. 

With £5 capital as a start the orchestra gradually took shape. 

The next step was to choose and decide upon the type of 
instrumentalists. And this was a problem. To engage old 
experienced players from established orchestras would not only 
be expensive but make for bad blood with conductors and 
musical societies. 

So it was decided to choose the pick of the musical academies. 
Weeks of auditions followed. Finally 18 players were selected— 
all of them under 30. This was fine for the young players since 
their supply exceeds the demand and it is almost impossible 
for them to find jobs in orchestras. Generally disillusionment 
follows their training and they have to eke out an existence by 
teaching. 

It is no small achievement for a private concern to provide 
regular employment for 18 young musicians and to guarantee 
them a pleasant livelihood of this nature ; and if they wish to 
engage in teaching they can still supplement their regular income 
in this manner. 

The training of the orchestra was an acid test of Boyd Neel’s 
musicianship. It is a comparatively simple matter for a conductor 
to take charge of an established orchestra like the London 
Philharmonic but quite another to take 18 green recruits, fresh 





Boyd Neel discussing a record of Handel’s Concerti Grossi 
with Hugh Liversidge 


from Academies, without practical experience, and to weld them 
into an orchestra. The fact that the experiment has been so 
successful is entirely due to the conductor who chose and trained 
the players. 

Gradually people sat up and took notice. The musical qualities 
of the conductor and orchestra were in demand. And so far 
from exhausting their repertoire they find that it is inexhaustible. 
They have unearthed and performed many musical treasures 
which would otherwise have been buried in obscurity. 

I asked Boyd if things came up to his expectations. He replied 
that they had ; but much remained to be done. Although he 
was not making so much money as if he had followed his career 
as a surgeon, if he could put the clock back, his decision would 


still be the same. Music will always be his first love. 
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SCHUMANN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO 


By 


= THE Concerto is more Schumannesque than Schumann.” 

Thus, Mr. Scott Goddard—but is this a fault? I am 
inclined to the belief that it is the very opposite. Indeed this 
method of attack has always seemed particularly curious to me, 
surely it is no crime for a composer to write like himself, in fact, 
it is one of the attributes of genius. If on the other hand the critic 
can justify the dictum that Schumann is imitating another com- 
poser then he has something at which to cavil. But to condemn 
an artist for being himself is to acknowledge misunderstanding 
or personal dislike of the composer’s particular idiom. 

The Concerto in question was written between September 21st 
and October grd, 1853; these dates are of some importance, 
as it was only three-and-a-half months later on February 26th, 
1854, that Schumann asked to be taken to a lunatic asylum. 


Clara Schumann, Brahms and Joachim decided that the work 
might damage his reputation and so placed a ban forbidding its 
performance for a hundred years. We do not know whether 
Schumann’s wife and friends thought the Concerto below his 
usual standard, or whether they believed that it showed too 
clearly the deranged state of his mind at the time of composition. 
This must remain conjecture ; however, I am of the opinion that 
the latter reason is the more probable. 

The autograph remained in Joachim’s possession until his 
death, in 1907, when it found its way to the Prussian State 
Library, Berlin. For nearly thirty years no mention was made 
of the work, and there must have been few people who were 
aware of its existence. Last year the ban was lifted after much 
agitation on the part of Jelly d’Aranyi, and finally the Concerto 
was given its first performance in the autumn of 1937, in Germany, 
by Kulenkampff ; in America by Menuhin, and in England by 
Jelly d’Aranyi. Prior to these performances, the Press, aided by 
the B.B.C., circulated a somewhat unfortunate story concerning 
the work. They stated that Robert Schumann had appeared 
to the d’Aranyi sisters during a seance and had instructed them 
where to find the work and begged Jelly d’Aranyi to play it. It 
was entitled the ‘‘ Lost’? Concerto and its advent was hailed as 
a revelation. In point of fact it was nothing of the sort, for it is 
listed in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians and also referred 
to by Dr. Annie Patterson in her book on Schumann published 
in 1903. 

After its first performance the ardour of the Press cooled, and 
both public and critics alike seem to have been disappointed, 
at any rate the work was dismissed as inferior Schumann and 
would most probably have been shelved had not Menuhin 
announced his intention of adding it to his repertoire. He played 
it in the Albert Hall in April, 1938, and also expressed an opinion 
through the Press that the Concerto was exceptionally fine. A third 
performance, again with Miss d’Aranyi as soloist, was given 
during the ‘‘ Prom.” season this year (1938). On this occasion 
the work was unfortunate; the soloist’s intonation was not 
always accurate and the orchestral playing was under-rehearsed 
and totally uninspired. The audience, most of which was hearing 
the Concerto for the first time, was not responsive as was only 
natural in such circumstances. These three performances then 
are all that have been given in this country. Consequently the 
work is still practically unknown, and the majority of people that 
condemn it have only heard it once or possibly twice. 


There is, however, no reason for this ignorance, for there are 
two recordings. One issued by His Master’s Voice with Menuhin 
as soloist and the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Barbirolli (DB3435-8), and another by Telefunken 
with Kulenkampff and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Schmidt-Isserstedt (E2395-8 : this version is edited 
by Prof. Schiinemann). Menuhin plays the Concerto with the 
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utmost depth of feeling and his usual brilliant technique, the 
orchestral playing though is inclined to be indistinct and rather 
coarse, neither is the recording up to the usual standard. The 
recording of the German set however is good, and the orchestral 
playing really first-class; Kulenkampff cannot rank with 
Menuhin, but he gives a competent and sympathetic reading. 
Here is an obvious case where the gramophone can be of great 
assistance in enabling people to get acquainted with music before 
passing judgment. 


But to give some idea of the work itself. It is written in the 
usual three movements, which are marked ‘“‘ Im krdftigen, nicht 
zu schnellen Tempo ’”?—‘‘ Langsam ’’—** Lebhaft, doch nicht zu schnell.” 
Before continuing any further it must be admitted that the 
orchestration throughout is not good, jit is clumsy as well as 
commonplace ; but this shortcoming, if such it be* is made good 
by the inspiration of the writing for solo violin, which has all the 
ruthlessness as well as the pathetic tenderness one would expect 
in music written by a man in Schumann’s mental state. 


The first movement is in D minor, which gives some intimation 
of its turbulent nature. There is a bold orchestral opening 
and the main theme is introduced with cheerfulness and energy. 
As the second subject appears the music becomes broader and 
more flowing, but a feeling of unrest grows with the entry of the 
solo violin and even in the lyrical passages there is an air of hope- 
lessness. The solo instrument has a number of stormy passages 
but these gradually become fewer as the movement proceeds, 
until all the attack of the opening disappears and the music 
remains relentlessly enquiring to the end. Throughout, the violin 
is well to the fore, the orchestra merely serving as an accompani- 
ment, save for a short passage for clarinet and oboe near the 
middle of the movement. 


The slow movement which is in B major opens with a gently 
rising and falling melody introduced by the ’cellos ; they are 
joined by the rest of the orchestra and together they work up to 
the beautiful entry of the solo which continues to hold the main 
interest as before. In contrast with the restlessness of the first 
movement there is an atmosphere of peace about this music: 
not joyful but resigned. The flowing themes are masterfully 
interwoven and result in a movement of perfect lyricism, its only 
fault being its brevity. It is interesting to note that the main 
theme of this movement haunted Schumann in the weeks before 
and after his attempted suicide ; he thought that Schubert had 
appeared to him in a dream and dictated it, little realising that 
it was his own composition of a few months previously. 

The finale which follows the slow movement without a break 
is unfortunately an anti-climax; it is far too long and the 
orchestration is more conventional than elsewhere. But it is 
saved from tedium by an exquisite phrase which re-appears fre- 
quently. This is composed of a few notes taken from the first 
entry of the soloist, which in turn is derived from bar 11 of the 
slow movement. However it is the forced gaiety far more than the 
poor material and construction that makes the ending unsatis- 
factory, the music is so obviously trying to dance, but alas it is 
chained, and we know it. Consequently the Concerto ends leaving 
the listener with a feeling of disappointment, and a likelihood if 
it be the first hearing to judge the work from the finale the shallow- 
ness of which is bound to distort the memory of the genius dis- 
played in the second, and more especially the first movement, 
wherein lies more real music than is to be found at any concert 





* “The defects in Schumann’s art were not only obvious from the 
outset, but self-confessed and turned to positive account as working 
hypotheses.” — The Main Stream of Music. Sir Donald Tovey. Milford, 


1938. 
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or recital of contemporary hack-work written by disciples of the 
** wrong note ”’ system. 


Another menace of the twentieth century is the public’s 
craving for fashions : fashions in art, alas! as well as in everything 
else. However this phenomenon has perhaps justified itself in 
bringing about a revival of interest in Mozart’s music. Therefore 
let us hope that the same may occur where Schumann is 
concerned. 


LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL 
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Sir Donald Tovey even states that “‘ Schumann is now coming 
into fashion again after a period of eclipse.”* If this be true I 
am confident that his Violin Concerto, though it will never have the 
same popularity as his Piano Concerto, will make its mark upon the 
musical public and will attain to the recognised place that it so 
rightly deserves among Schumann’s works in the concert 
repertoire. 

* The Main Stream of Music. Sir Donald Tovey. Milford, 1938. 
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By CEDRIC WALLIS 


BY the time these lines are in print the London Music Festival 
1939 will be over. As I write, it has come to the end of the 
fourth of its five weeks. They have been extremely busy but 
rewarding weeks for those who have had to do with the inner 
workings of Owen Mase’s ambitious scheme. The reward lies in 
the fact that we are already able to say that ambition in this case 
has by no means o’erleapt itself. The Festival has been and is 
being a success, in the teeth of difficult political distractions which 
have been destructive of many older and more seasoned enter- 
prises. An interesting fact is that the success has been cumulative. 
Like a snowball, the Festival has gathered support on its way. 
A few thin houses during the first week have not recurred, and 
numerical (as wel) as vocal) enthusiasm culminated in a crowd 
estimated at 60,000 which surged on to Hampstead Heath to hear 
Callender’s Band and see Alan Brock’s superb Firework Display 
on Saturday, the 20th of May. 


It is not possible within the scope of this article to dea) individu- 
ally with even a few of the forty-one events which have already 
taken place. There are high moments which remain in even an 
overcrowded memory—Beecham and Kreisler’s playing of the 
Brahms Concerto to an Albert Hall full to capacity—the Griller 
Quartet with a quartet of wind-players in Schubert’s Octet at 
the National Gallery—Malcolm Sargent’s masterly yet delicate 
handling of the 800-voiced Yorkshire-London Choir in Elgar’s 
** Gerontius ’°—Toscanini’s playing of Beethoven’s Fifth as though 
one heard it for the first time—the heavenly consort of sound and 
sight at Hampton Court—there are these and a thousand other 
things to remember, but what, in general, has the Festival meant 
to music in England, and what will it mean in the future ? 


One thing is now clear. This has not been merely a collection 
together of musical events which would anyway have taken 
place. Without the Festival the Royal Philharmonic Society 
would not have embarked upon its delightful series of Chamber 
Concerts in unusual places. Hampton Court, Burlington House, 
Hertford House, and the National Gallery have all opened their 
doors to crowded audiences who have made evident their pleasure 
with a most certain and encouraging voice. Chamber Music in 
the Festival has, in fact, scored an almost surprising success. The 
two convivial events, ‘“‘Ayres and Ale ”’ and the Firework Concert, 
have more than justified their inclusion in the musical scheme, 
and both will certainly have to be repeated another year. No 
one could call them part of London’s ordinary music-making. 


None of the Sunday visits to Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury 
and Windsor would have taken place had there been no Festival, 
and they have been enjoyed by many hundreds of visitors. One 
could enumerate many other examples. It has not, certainly, 
been a Festival for musical sensation-mongers. In this first year 
programmes have been designed to give first-class performances 
of works of accepted worth, rather than to exploit experimental 
fields of composition. Experiment is always interesting and often 
necessary, but if one plans to build for future stability it may well 
be a dangerous luxury. 


With the future in mind, a post-card has been inserted in all 
Festival programmes, upon which applicants may fill in their 


names and addresses with a request for information about the 
London Music Festival 1940. The large number of these cards 
being posted daily to the Festival Office suggests that a very 
sound foundation is being laid for an important new addition to 
London’s annual musical events. Musical organisations of many 
different kinds are taking as much interest in this probability 
as members of the public, and we have had many new suggestions 
which will be considered as soon as a scheme for 1940 can be 
drafted. It will be the ambition of those who have organised 
the Festival in 1939, that each succeeding year shall bring forth 
a finer manifestation of our musical resources than its predecessor. 


What effect, if any, will the Festival have had on the gramo- 
phone world ? It cannot but stimulate the sale of records, as 
H.M.V. have quickly realised with their clever slogan ‘* Only 
His Master’s Voice records can give you a Music Festival in 
your own home at all times.’”” Comparing the record-lists with 
the Festival programmes, I have been astonished to find how 
nearly it is possible to acquire the whole Festival on records. 
Like the recording companies, the Festival has tried to satisfy the 
needs of the lover of good music in general. It may be possible, 
in future years, to cater more specifically for the specialist, but 
there again we are faced with the danger that the true aim of so 
comprehensive a scheme might be imperilled thereby. To be in 
any sense precious would be to lose the sound and necessary 
support of those who are the musical salt of the earth. 

My comparison of the programmes and lists has made me 
wish that the recording companies could give a greater measure of 
recording to two quartets who have made a deep impression 
during the Festival—the Grillers and the New Hungarians. Both 
must now be reckoned amongst the very few first-class quartets in 
the world. The Grillers especially, since they are English, and 
we have watched them grow to their present stature, should be 
well represented in our record-lists, which they are not. Why not 
let them make permanent some of the lovely things they have 
given us during the London Music Festival 1939 ? 
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SIBELIUS: SYMPHONIES I AND II. VALSE TRISTE. 
FINLANDIA 
SYMPHONY I 


H.M.V. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy) 
DB2709-13. 
Columbia. Symphony Orchestra (Kajanus). LX65-9. 
The H.M.V. set takes ten sides (several not very full), the 
Columbia nine, filling up with the Alla Marcia from the Karelia 
suite. The latter production saw the flowering, in gramophony, 
of the tree of Sibelius-enthusiasm which, having necessarily 
lost something of these early blooms, has fruited nourishingly 
for those who care to ponder and delve. The balance of later- 
recording tone counts more heavily in this work than in the 
Second, I think. Ormandy, as I noted in November, 1936, 
squeezes all the emotional juice out of the music. I then thought 
the recording slightly overdone, but we have had much louder 
things since then, and on hearing it again, by the side of Professor 
Kajanus’ quieter, more restrained performance and gentler 
recording, the earlier one sounds a little dull in places, whilst 
the later is not, I think, in any way offensive ; as I remarked 
before, this early Sibelius will stand a good deal of free emotional 
handling, and Ormandy conveys the size and sway of it in a 
happy way. There can surely be few who have sampled Sibelius 
in No. 1 and failed to be stirred by the curious nostalgia (as it 
seems to us), the glow and the pull of it. No more attractive 
start could have been made than in this and No. 2; though 
some may have fallen off from allegiance, it is good to think that 
Sibelius, like all big men, has room and a welcome for every 
kind of music-lover, somewhere. 


SYMPHONY I 


Columbia. Symphony Orchestra (Kajanus). LX50-4. 
H.M.V. Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky). 
DB2599-604. 

Columbia takes nine sides, filling up with the Intermezzo from 
the Karelia suite, H.M.V. taking eleven, the twelfth being blank. 
The latter has but one really full-filled side. Where to break ? 
is a difficult problem, having regard to finance as well as musical 
taste. Koussevitzky, I fear, went in for ‘‘ regardless” this time. 
But I think he could have managed without that odd side, at 
least. Even where “ taste”? is considered alone, there might 
be two breaks—or more—equally practicable and good. One 
has to set the authority of the late Professor Kajanus, the 
composer’s lifelong friend, against that of Koussevitzky, also an 
admired interpreter of Sibelius. The H.M.V. tone is bigger, 
and has a greater (but not troublesome) reverberation. The 
Columbia wind has the slightly tubby quality of its time. Its 
string-stroking appeals to me slightly more than the other’s, 
but in a fizzicato the Bostonians bite better, and in a forte rise 
more excitingly. The emotion is thicker in the latter performance, 
and certain little deliberations seem a bit heavy. There are 
qualities of all-throughness that made me admire Kajanus’ 
interpretation very warmly. Some points in the slow sections, 
especially, limned for me the heart of the music, as even 
Koussevitzky has not done ; but in the abounding quick aspira- 
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tion of the climaxes the bigger tone of H.M.V. is bound to raise 
and sustain excitement more readily, though I doubt whether 
the recorded tone is always as well unified as the Columbia 
set is. So I think the H.M.V. set will appeal the more vividly 
to the majority of people. 


VALSE TRISTE 


Parlophone. State Opera Orchestra, Berlin (Jarnefelt). 
E10774. 

H.M.V. New Symphony Orchestra (Goossens). C1995. 

H.M.V. Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski). DB3318. 

Columbia. London Philharmonic Orchestra (Harty). 
DX571. 


This being a one-sider, a fill-up is necessary for Parlophone 
(a one-side Finlandia), the Phily (Stokowski’s arrangement of 
Franck’s Panis Angelicus), and Columbia (Guiraud’s arrangement 
of Schubert’s Marche Militaire, Op. 51, No. 1, one of the set of 
three for piano, four hands). The Goossens recording itself 
forms the fill-up for En Saga, which takes three sides. Something, 
then, depends on whether you prefer this waltz alone, or with 
more Sibelius. On playing-and-recording, I like Harty best, 
though his tone is not so big and keen as Stokowski’s, or so 
sharp-set as the others’. Stokowski gets a pp that sounds etiolated. 
He spreads the butter most thickly, as might be expected ; but 
I have never been a great lover of some of his emphases: for 
those three upward-rising notes, in one place, we do not really 
need three waistcoat-nudges. Apart from his tone, which is the 
biggest, I don’t think anyone need spend the extra 2s. unless 
he very much wants to. Goossens is, maybe, a trifle matter-of-fact. 
His emotional scheme is not Stokowski’s. I like Harty’s best of 
all, though his recorded tone is on the mild side, less sharp and 
cheerful than the others’, but, to my mind, having thereby a 
slightly moody quality that suits the piece well. Parlophone’s 
tone is more of the Goossens’ type, but slightly thin. 


FINLANDIA 


Decca. Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar). CA8269. 
Parlo. State Opera House, Berlin (Jarnefelt). E10774. 
Parlo. State Opera House, Berlin (Weissmann), E11170. 
Col. London Philharmonic Orch. (Beecham). LX704. 
H.M.V. Symphony Orchestra (Sargent). C1827. 
H.M.V. Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski). DB1584. 
Regal Zonophone. Massed Brass Bands and Choirs 
(Mortimer). MR2698. 


I include the brass-band-and-choir record because it is probably 
about the most effective use of this combination (one which seems 
quite well in order in this work). Of the orchestral six, the old 
Parlophone (Jarnefelt’s) takes only one side (the other has the 
Valse Triste). This, if a little rough, is good value as far as it goes, 
but I take it most people will wish to have the full-length value 
of the piece. There are still choices of good 4s. as well as 6s. 
records. Of the former, the H.M.V. (C) is the brighter, but a 
bit hard. Parlophone (Weissmann) is the darker, and slightly 
tubby, in spots. The Sargent is excellent value. Of the latter 
(6s.), the Phily has the most startling bite, and the Columbia 
the best “ body”; but Beecham does not seem to be quite 
as strongly bending all his force to the music as Stokowski does. 
I should have liked still more tone from him. The Decca is rich 
in ff, and the string tone is excellently big. The soft wind is 
slightly thin, in comparison with this. It is in this equality of 
body, with very clean definition, that the Beecham comes out 
so well. The Phily is a bit short on soft tone (as so often). I 
think this piece can stand a lot of the Stokowski treatment, and 
so probably his recording will best please the majority. Beecham 
is possibly subtler, and the Decca tone is on the whole darker, 
which often gives a useful colouring. W.R.A. 
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AND. FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List). 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Edwin Fischer Chamber Orchestra (Fischer). Symphony 


No. 104 in D major “London” (Haydn). H.M.V. 


DB4615-7. Auto. DB8669-71 (12 in., 18s.). 


Haydn Symphonies are certainly beginning to arrive. Else- 
where I have reviewed the E flat major No. g1 and here we have 
the well-known “ London ” symphony numbered 104 in Breitkopf 
and Hartel’s complete edition, but known also as Salomon No. 2. 
Haydn wrote the symphony, “ the twelfth which I have composed 
in England,” in 1795, and it was also his last. It is a glorious 
conclusion to the wonderful series. He had at his disposal for his 
first symphony, besides the usual strings, only two oboes and two 
horns. Now he can call on “‘ the whole symphonic orchestra 
as it stood when Beethoven took up the work of orchestral develop- 
ment” : and in the “‘ London,” besides two flutes, two trumpets 
and tympani, clarinets—used, it is true, only in tuttis—are added. 

As in ten others of the Salomon symphonies (and seven of the 
two Paris sets) Haydn opens the first movement with an adagio, 
in D minor. 

Most readers familiar with this symphony will remember the 
wonderful drop of the strings and the regretful cry of the oboe— 
a cry that recalls the little oboe phrase in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s “‘ Fifth ”’—just before the entry of the Allegro. With 
that entry the challenge and pathos of the introduction pass 
away and we find ourselves in Elysian fields. Certainly time can- 
not wither nor custom stale this lovely tune—a rare refreshment 
to the spirit. The development section begins on Part II, and in 
the recapitulation, after a glorious anticipatory climax—a re- 
capitulation which Tovey says is far more like a big Beethoven 
coda than what the analysts call it—comes one of Haydn’s heavenly 
surprises. Two silent bars, then the repeated note figure of the 
main theme semi-staccato on the strings with charming allusion 
to the main theme on the woodwind. 

The lovely slow movement, andante, so ‘“‘ exceptionally rich in 
contrast, rhythmic, harmonic and dynamic,” has in it some of the 
most wonderful passages Haydn, or anybody, ever wrote. The 
opening theme of Tristan may be more full of passion, but not of 
more heartfelt yearning than the passage with the chromatic 
D sharp with which Haydn extends his theme on its second 
appearance, and which he uses so wonderfully later on. Then there 
is the great moment when the orchestra (strings only) quietens 
down to pianissimo on a held chord. It is as if a veil had come 
over the music. The vision is then disclosed—in bare analysis 
four bars of exquisite chromatic writing for flute, oboe and bassoon; 
in sound defying description. Gradually the vision fades and we 
return to the ordinary ways of life. But Haydn reminds us, in the 
last few bars, of this magical moment when he writes some 
beautiful two-part harmony for the horns. The finale is rightly 
styled allegro spiritoso, and the lovely tune for first violins seems to 
float above the held cello and horn note. Just before the re- 
capitulation the impetus of the movement gradually slackens and 
the music comes almost to a standstill: but a magical modulation 
leads to the opening tune, which goes forward as if nothing had 
happened. This is almost as remarkable a passage as the one in 
the slow movement of which I have spoken. Edwin Fischer 


interprets the work with the most loving care and has judged the 
strong dynamic contrasts very well, while he undoubtedly gets 
at the heart of the music all through. Haydn, as Tovey tells us, 
was considered a noisy composer in his day and to-day, says 
Tovey, ‘‘ our more sensitive disciples of Rimsky-Korsakov blame 
Beethoven for a treatment of the trumpets which is demonstrably 
less violent than Haydn’s.” All the same the opening chords 
show the trumpets asserting themselves quite strongly enough. 
At later points they are well in the picture. The strings are very 
well recorded and remain always musical and the woodwind, 
when they can be heard, are beautifully mellow. One must not, 
perhaps, blame the recording for the fact that a good deal of 
woodwind detail is lost, though I think they might have been 
stronger on occasion but, to quote Tovey again, ‘‘ Haydn’s de- 
tail is often lost beyond the recovering power of double wind 
and enthusiastic rehearsal.”” The passages for woodwind which I 
have alluded to above are beautifully played: and the passage 
for horns at the end of the slow movement is also lovely. The 
first two movements take one record each. A satisfying, musicianly, 
and fine recording of a grand work. 


*Conservatoire Orchestra of Paris (Coppola). Three 
Nocturnes (Debussy). H.M.V. DB5066-8 (12in. 18s.) 
Auto DB 8682-4. 


The complete work—Nuages—Fétes—Sirénes—was given at a 
B.B.C. concert under Boult not so long ago, but though recordings 
exist of the first two movements, Sirénes—rarely performed—has 
never before been recorded. 

As time presses I must refer the reader to the September, 1935, 
GRAMOPHONE for a description: of Fétes and to the May, 1937, 
number for comparative reviews by W. R. A. of Nuages and Fétes. 
W.R.A. gives an excellent account of both works. Debussy 
compared Nuages to a study in grey in painting and indeed his 
clouds are sad and burdened with rain. The sun never breaks 
through them. It is said that the little three bar motive heard 
first on the cor anglais was suggested to the composer by the 
hooting of the passenger steamers going up and down the Seine. 

This difficult piece is admirably played and the recording 
captures most of the atmospheric effects of the score. Fétes is 
first-rate in every respect. The rhythm is joyously effective and 
the trumpets have a fine bite and are lovely muted, the climax is 
exciting, while the whole recording breathes the proper carnival 
spirit. I cannot think there is a better recording than this. 
* Sirénes,” Debussy tells us, ‘“‘ depicts the sea and its countless 
thythms and presently, among the waves silvered by moonlight, is 
heard the mysterious song of the sirens as they laugh and pass on.” 

The trouble is that they do not sound mysterious, nor do they 
“laugh and pass on!” They keep passing on: and these eight 
sopranos and eight mezzos sound—this is always a danger with a 
wordless choir—sometimes like young ladies doing their vocal 
exercises. In Part II of the piece this is much less noticeable, for 
the voices do sound as if being used as instruments. On Part I 
the choir is too prominent and so lacks mystery and allurement. 
It is interesting to have this piece—the recording is good—even 
if one prefers Debussy’s other seascapes in La Mer. Of the three 
pieces I strongly recommend Fétes (H.M.V. DB5067). 


*Dresden State Opera Orchestra (Bohm): Don Juan 
(Strauss). H.M.V., DB4625-6 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

Four recordings of Don Juan are reviewed by W.R.A. in the 
June 1936 GRAMOPHONE and yet another, by Busch, in the Sep- 
tember, 1936 number, in which he also gives an admirable 
account of the work. I fancy Mengelberg has also done it fairly 
recently. 

Bohm’s Don Juan is a frenzied, strident, creature, who has 
become a pathological specimen; which the Don for all his 
naughtiness never was. And he was a decently bred fellow, not 
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a vulgarian, who, in spite of his philanderings is, in Lenau’s 
poem—as W.R.A. properly reminds us—‘“the eternal seeker 
after ideal beauty.”? That is the whole point, it seems to me, of 
the exquisite oboe solo (Part 2). The Dresden oboe is nasal and 
woefully lacking in beauty of tone, nor does the melody float out 
from its background clearly enough. 

Those who want big bold recording at the expense of refine- 
ment of tone will get it here, but my own choice would be for 
Busch and the London Philharmonic Orchestra (DB28g97-8). 
W.R.A. says of that recording “every line is clearly drawn ; 
there are no oddities, and the character study is all the steadier 
thereby.” As a study of Dr. Goebbels the present interpretation 
might pass: but we do not, I think, want that ! 

The recording has little of the beauty of the Meistersinger 
records though made, presumably, in the same place—the opera 
house. It sounds a bit tight and constrained for all its volume of 
sound. 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Lambert): William Tell 
Ballet Music (Rossini). H.M.V., B8goo-1 (two 10 in., 6s.). 


The ballet from the third act of William Tell takes place in the 
market-place of Altdorf where the tyrant Gessler kindly allows 
the natives to express their joy in the centenary celebration of the 
Austrian occupation of Switzerland. One seems to have heard 
something of this sort recently! On the first night of the opera, 
the great prima ballerina Taglioni led the dancing. The violins’ 
tune on Part 1 is particularly beguiling, but all through Rossini 
is lavishly melodic in the manner familiar to us in La Boutique 
Fantasque. 

The final section (Part 4) perhaps provided the occasion for 
some “ military evolutions on the part of the Austrian soldiers,”’ 
as well as for the pirouettings of the dancers. There is a cornet 
solo of the kind beloved of the pier on Part 2. 

Rossini’s orchestral piquancies and gay rhythms lose none of 
their attraction under Lambert’s experienced direction and the 
recording is excellent. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Weisbach): Waltz and 
Finale from Serenade, Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., 
DB4586 (12 in., 6s.). 


I wish we had been given the whole of this enchanting Serenade 
and not merely two of its four numbers. It seems to have been 
recorded in its entirety only once, by the Reichswander Opera 
Orchestra under van Kempen (Polydor). And how is it that 
none of the Suites have been done with the exception of a move- 
ment here and there? They are full of lovely things, and I would 
especially welcome the third Suite, Op. 55 (of which the Air and 
Variations are alone recorded) and the fourth, the delicious 
Mozartiana, Op. 61. 

The Serenade is for strings alone, but the limitations do not pre- 
vent Tchaikovsky securing some charmingly piquant effects. The 
waltz, with its Viennese “‘ catch,” is one of Tchaikovsky’s best. 
Notice the happily chattering violin part when the cellos enter 
with the tune and the plucked quaver figure that accompanies 
the sécond tune, also on the cellos, in Théme Russe. That theme, 
by the way, “‘is based on a song which has its home on the 
towing-paths of the Volga near Nijhi-Novgorod.”’ It is not, 
however, the Volga boatmen’s song ! 

This is a splendid performance and recording. The massed 
violins playing strongly in thirds high up in their compass come 
out beautifully in the waltz, the cellos are lovely, and the excited 
bustle of the finale does not conceal the composer’s skilful lay-out 
of his material. The opulent tone and verve of the strings all 
through is very exhilarating. This will be a deservedly popular 
record. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Symphony 
No. 40 in G minor (Mozart). H.M.V., DB3790-2 (12 in., 
18s.). Auto. DB 8679-81. . 


These records will be reviewed in the next issue. 
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Szigeti and Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, Paris (Munch). Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra (Bloch). Columbia LX819-22. Auto. 
LX8445-8 (12 in., 24s.). 

Columbia are much to be congratulated on the issue of a work 
which was given its first performance in Europe, with Szigeti 
as soloist and Beecham conducting, at the Philharmonic Concert 
in Queen’s Hall on March goth of this year. Bloch had a good 
press and a general desire was expressed to hear the concerto soon 
again. “ Its clarity revealed,” one critic wrote, “‘ that the music 
would tell more about itself next time.” 

Many readers already know and admire the records of Bloch’s 
quintet and the small but delightful Concerto Grosso. The splendid 
quartet, in which the composer has perhaps reached his greatest 
heights yet, has still to be recorded. Sometimes he has bored me 
(the occasion was a lengthy orchestral work, Helvetia) and some- 
times his music has seemed discursive and lacking in variety, as 
in the early symphonic poem Printemps-Hiver, which I heard him 
conduct in Rome at the concert which included Helvetia. But 
Bloch at his best strikes an extraordinarily individual note. Some 
of the orchestration in this concerto—particularly the use of a 
fanfare phrase on brass or wood wind—bears a superficial re- 
semblance to Debussy’s methods, but no more than that. Bloch’s 
use of the orchestra is his own. I cannot hope to deal adequately 
with this three-movement concerto without a proper study of 
the score, but for what first impressions are worth I found it 
deeply impressive and extraordinarily interesting. Frequently 
sombre, even passionately tragic in its first movement—from 
which the note of conflict is never far distant—it passes, in the 
Andante, into an autumnal beauty, and in the finale, into trium- 
phant joy. Anything emotionally puzzling in the first movement 
seems here to be resolved, for the composer uses the initial theme 
for his apotheosis. This movement, too, is more melodic than 
rhapsodic. It is in the first movement, more than elsewhere, that 
one gets fragments of text for continual reference rather than 
subjects to be worked out. Yet the course of the music always 
seemed clear to me and, as McNaught said in his review of the 
work, ‘‘ the interplay of harmonies is remarkable: one could get 
endless entertainment from watching it.’’ Perhaps the loveliest 
moment in a work rich with beauty is the entry, very soft and 
** off the key,” of the solo violin in the slow movement. Exquisite 
also is the orchestral introduction before this. There are, of course, 
some massive discordances—the most striking at the opening of 
the last movement—but they are planned with wonderful skill 
and judgment and have their proper part in the scheme. 


It has been said, in one unfavourable notice, that Bloch ‘‘ has 
abjured for the time his oriental vociferations.”” This is nonsense 
in bad taste. Bloch cannot turn away from his deepest instincts— 
why indeed should he? There may be no actual Hebrew 
melodies in this concerto, but over and over again the melodic 
outlines, the rhythm, are those of the ancient music of his race : 
and it is the feeling of ‘‘ Old Testament dignity and grandeur, 
the desire to express the character and spirit of his race, that 
gives to Bloch’s music its peculiar value—for he has the genius 
to do it.” 

The soloist is more or less continuously occupied throughout 
the concerto and occupied in the solving of tremendous difficulties. 
But all that is forgotten in the rare integrity and beauty of 
Szigeti’s performance. He does indeed play the work not as one 
who seeks for applause, but as the interpreter of a message deeply 
felt. The conductor is imbued with the same spirit and as far 
as I can judge the recording is extremely good. Certainly the 
balance is excellent, the climaxes powerful, but not strident, and 
the quieter parts good in detail. Szigeti’s tone is lovely except 
here and there in the over-long and, truth to tell, unnecessary 
cadenza in the first movement. This movement takes four sides 
and the slow movement one and a quarter. 


I look forward to a prolonged study of this splendid work and 
once more must thank Columbia for giving it to us so soon. 


Cc 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Consecra- 
tion of the House, Op. 124 and Death of Clarchen, 


} Op. 84 (Beethoven). Columbia LX811-2 (12 in., 12s.). 


All writers on Beethoven complain of the undue neglect of 
this overture. They are right: for it is a magnificent work and 
“the end and crown of Beethoven’s overture compositions.” 
The work was meant to be a tribute to Handel, with a companion 
intended to honour Bach but never completed. Schindler tells 
us that Beethoven, when out for a walk with them, sang two 
motives to him and his nephew Karl, one in his own style, and 
the other in the style of Handel and asked them which they 
liked best. Karl voted for both, but Schindler choose the one in 
the Handelian style, expressing a hope that Beethoven would 
use it for the (fugal) purpose he had in mind for his overture. 
The composer satisfied both parties by using both themes, but 
made the second the main feature of the overture. 


This Handelian fugato (allegro) is the outstanding beauty of 
the work. Clean limbed, shapely and gloriously free, without any 
of the tortuousness of the Hammerklavier fugue or the one for string 
quartet, it is an eloquent expression of Beethoven’s love of the 
fugue. Bekker calls the work “a re-incarnation, through the 
spirit of Beethoven, of Mozart’s overture to The Magic Flute.” 
It certainly has a fugal affinity with that enchanting overture 
but Beethoven rises to greater spiritual heights than Mozart 
could scale. 


The occasion for the overture was the opening of the Joseph 
Theatre in Vienna on October 3rd, 1822. The piece down for 
performance was a paraphrase of The Ruins of Athens for which 
Beethoven had, of course, already written an overture and inci- 
dental music. But this “little recreation piece’? as Beethoven 
called that overture was clearly unsuitable to the occasion and 
so the composer, adopting the new title of the play, provided this 
grand and solemn music. 


The overture has in it some stately pageantry, trumpet fanfares 
and a beating of drums, and passages which can imaginatively 
be described as the movements of a great procession and so forth. 
But the great arch of tone with which it begins, the “‘ lofty festal 
anthem ” which succeeds the “solemn pacing melody” of the 
wood-wind, and the noble allegro speak eloquently indeed, as 
Bekker well says, of “some great palaceof Beethoven’s imagination, 
not the poor building of the Joseph Theatre.” 


It is a palace not built of men’s hands, but a truly spiritual 
dwelling made by the artist-priest, into which all mankind may 
enter. 

If ever some great occasion of international thanksgiving for 
peace should arise no better music, in the one international 
language, could be chosen to inaugurate it than this high-souled, 
deeply moving work. 

I will confess that I have been profoundly stirred by this 
recording. Weingartner interpreting the work with his own fine 
integrity and musicianship, makes the music live in the most 
vivid way. We get all the magnificent sweep of that great 
Handelian fugato and the majestic chords that halt it are thrilling. 
The only criticism that can be made is in respect of the rather 
deprecatory fanfares from the trumpets. Surely they might 
have rung out more boldly ? 


The fragment on the reverse will be new to many though it 
contains a theme used in the Egmont overture. This D minor 
larghetto describing the lamp light flickering and failing round the 
dying Clarchen is a fine piece of dramatic writing done with 
great economy of means. The colours are sombre; violins in a 
low register, wood-wind without flute, and a continuous throbbing 
note on the horns as if depicting the failing pulse of the dying 
Clarchen. Not all the tender pathos of this tragic piece comes 
out in the playing. The horns are too consistently loud and lack 
mystery. Yet enough is there to convey much of the atmosphere 
of the scene and one is very grateful for the good recording of 
a beautiful page. The recording of the overture is really magnifi- 
cent and must be heard. 
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E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra (Giordano): Il Re and 
Marcella (Giordano) with Gino Del Signore (tenor). 
Parlophone, E11413 (12 in., 4s.). 


Hard things are usually said about Giordano. It is true that 
like his comrades of the “‘ Verist ’ school he seldom takes his 
eyes off the gallery but in one of his operas at least, Siberia, he 
has shown himself able to write often with a moving sincerity. 
Il Re is, I believe, an opera on popular lines. A noisy introduction 
leads to the rather odd intrusion of the piano and then to a violin 
solo. Hearing this I jotted down “’cello” next to it in my 
note-book: and sure enough the ’cello takes up the tune a little 
later. It is all vigorous, yearning, and healthily vulgar. The 
reverse is mostly a rich and plummy ’cello solo with orchestral 
accompaniment, and then, after a pause, a rather lachrymose 
tenor, with a useful voice, apostrophises Marcella. A leaf out of 
Mascagni’s book. Music like this should be heard beneath 
Italian skies. One can’t do justice to it with a chilly north-east 
wind blowing. The recording is quite good, if hardly refined ! 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Eugen Onegin 
(Tchaikovsky) Polonaise and Waltz. Parlophone, E11414 
(12 in., 4s.). 

The B.B.C. recorded the Polonaise in July 1937 on the last side 
of Berlioz’s Les Francs Fuges overture (H.M.V., DB3131-2). 
I am not sure the present recording “‘ is suave enough to do no 
hurt in the smallest drawing-room,” as W.R.A. wrote of the 
B.B.C. version, for both here and in the waltz the physical charms 
of the music are very generously displayed. However the bright 
colours and compelling rhythms sound by no means unattractive 
and the coupling of the two pieces is well judged. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Herbert von Karajan). Over- 
ture to “ The Magic Flute ” (Mozart). Decca, LY6145 
(12 in., 4s.). 

This orchestra has done it again, for about the sixth time, and 
very successfully too! W.R.A. found Toscanini’s pace a bit too 
hot (H.M.V. DB3550), but as I have not heard that record 
readers must wait for W.R.A.’s return from America for a 
comparison. 

The present recording is infectiously exciting, full toned in 
the tuttis and delicate in the quiet passages; and always, of 
course, finely disciplined and proportioned. 

The oboe lacks incisive tone quality but the other wood winds 
sound lovely and the strings are of excellent quality. The pace 
is quick, as it must be, but not too quick for clear articulation. I 
feel pretty sure Toscanini got as near perfect chording as possible 
for the opening, and the similar passage later. That is not quite 
the case here but, I repeat, if not in the Toscanini or Beecham 
class, this is a sound and buoyant reading and well recorded— 
especially as regards dynamics and detail. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Boyd Necl). Adagio for 
String Orchestra, Op. 3 (Lekeu) and Arioso (Bach- 
Franko). Decca X236-7 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


In a book now long out of print, Elson’s ‘‘ Modern Composers 
of Europe ”’ (1909), there were two portraits that particularly 
stayed in my mind long after I laid it aside, those of Hugo Wolf 
and Guillaume Lekeu. About both men there was a tragic look, 
only too well justified in the event. Wolf’s history and music 
have become well known now, but Lekeu remains little more than 
a name to most musicians, if that. He was born in 1870, studied 
with Franck and D’Indy, and his sonata for violin and piano, 
dedicated to Ysaye—his best known work—made his reputation 
as a composer of great promise. But at the end of a few years 
intense creative activity, he was stricken with typhoid fever and 
died in January, 1894, leaving the pianoforte quartet to which he 
had given such deep thought unfinished. Ever since Lekeu had 
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heard Beethoven’s A minor quartet (Op. 132) which caused 
a spiritual crisis in him, it was his aim to push the romanticism of 
Beethoven’s later years to its farthest limits. The piano quartet 
was to be his “ dream of the keenest, the most sacred grief and 
passion. . The second movement is to be at once a nocturne 
and a love scene.”’ (Both the violin sonata and the quartet have 
been recorded by Polydor). 

But all Lekeu’s important works “ are, in fact, lyrical poems 
of his spiritual life . . . (his) inspiration is that of an exceptionally 
warm, passionate nature with a note of heroic grief which is very 
individual.” 

The Adagio should properly be described as written for violin, 
*cello, and strings. It opens with a theme charged with a 
passionate melancholy and though the first phrase for the solo 
*cello has a superficial resemblance to Franck’s turn of melody 
Lekeu’s melody and harmony are always individual. Towards 
the end of the first side the deep sorrow of the music is suddenly 
checked by a dramatic chord, and there begins another melody 
with a pulsating accompaniment which soars aloft in ever- 
increasing rapture and power until broken in its flight by a 
sorrowful and foreboding phrase in the bass, to which the solo 
violin responds with a heartfelt cry. The note of “ heroic 
grief’ is again sounded on the third side and the recitative-like 
passages that succeed one another intensify the dramatic nature 
of the music. The work ends with a sigh of utter weariness and 
grief. 

The passionate gravity of this elegiac piece is without morbidity : 
and its richness of sound, its lovely melodies will captivate, I 
can confidently predict, all those who have an ear for beauty. 
The music, in a general way, recalls Sibelius’ Romance in C for 
string orchestra (Decca K831), though, of course, it is a composi- 
tion of both greater size and depth. 

The performance is nothing less than superb and so is the 
recording. Balance and tone, the exquisite playing of the two 
soloists, the depth of emotion that is conveyed, all these things 
make up a moving musical experience of rare worth. There will, 
I think, be few listeners who do not feel a strong desire to hear 
more of Lekeu’s music and to beg for the release of the violin 
sonata and the piano quartet. 

On the last side there is an arrangement (called simply Arioso 
on the label!) by Franko of the lovely sinfonia to Bach’s church 
cantata No. 156, Ich steh mit einem Fuss im Grabe (I stand with 
one foot in the grave). Bach did so much arranging himself 
that it would be foolish, no doubt, to regret the way Franko 
has treated the piece. ’Cellos, with rich tone, replace the single 
and poignant oboe for which Bach designed his melody. The 
melody is given an arbitrary repeat and comes to a close other 
than that made by Bach. The result is, musically, a lovely tune, 
richly presented : but those who want to hear what Bach wrote 
and meant must go to the record in Scholes’ “ History” (Col. 
DB506—Leon Goossens) even though the descending bass motive 
is there over-emphasised. 

I must add a word of thanks to Decca for the fine and con- 
tinued adventurousness of their recording policy, which I trust 
is receiving the support it so well deserves. 


Borowsky (piano) and The Lamoureux Concerts Orchestra 
(E. Bigot). Concerto in D minor (Bach-Busoni). Decca 
LY6150-1 (two 12 in., 8s.). 

This concerto, the finest example of the form in Bach’s works, 
has been recorded also by Fischer (H.M.V. DB4420-22) but 
in the haste of the moment I can find no index reference to it. 
The music is a brilliant arrangement from a lost violin concerto 
and evidently Bach had more time in which to do it or felt more 
interest in the task than in some of his other arrangements, which, 
as Schweitzer says, ‘‘ are often made with quite incredible haste 
and carelessness.” 

The first movement (“enriched with three (in part) obbligato 
oboes ”) was used by Bach as the introduction to the church 
cantata Wir miissen durch viel Triibsal—the organ playing the 
chief part—while the chorus (“ we must through much tribu- 
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lation enter into the kingdom of God ”’ ) is.superimposed on the 
second movement with splendid effect. — ; 

The opening allegro has a fine theme which strides about with 
superb rhythmic energy and we hear at once that the piano 
part, though an arrangement, has taken on an originality and 
effectiveness of its own. There are two remarkable things in 
this movement: the sudden modulation to C major—with the 
entry of the main theme in this key—when we are expecting 
C minor (letter D in the Busoni score) near the end of Part 1, 
and the fine crescendo-diminuendo (pre-Rossini!) near the close 
(first half of Part 2). Busoni has developed a little the incipient 
cadenza before the final entry of the theme and there is another 
in the middle of the movement with a glorious sweep which 
is an emotional climax, not a mere display. The adagio is a 
chaconne of which Boughton says “the movement strikes a 
singularly poetic note, analogous with the play of moon rays 
(the piano line) with the waving branches of a dark forest.” It 
is deeply expressive, not to say sorrowful at times, and rises to a 
wonderful climax just before the orchestra’s quiet playing of the 
theme at the close. Borowsky omits Busoni’s interpolated chords 
for the piano here. 

The tune of the allegro, as laid out for the piano, must surely 
have given Mendelssohn an idea for his Rondo Capriccioso. It 
makes a happy conclusion to the work. 

This is the first concerto we have had from Borowsky and in 
it he displays all the great virtues of his Bach playing. What 
W. McNaught said of his Inventions records applies equally here, 
“the rhythm is perfect without any feeling of mechanism. . 
the expressive points that enliven the music are nicely judged, and 
the whole thing is admirable and delightful.” 

While the piano tone is excellent there is a little dryness in the 
tone of the violins and at times in the first movement the orchestra 
retires rather too much into the background, becoming indeed 
almost completely inaudible. Generally, however, the balance 
is very good and the orchestra well in accord with the pianist. 
Bach lovers must not miss this fine recording. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Viscount Hidemaro Konoye). 
Symphony No. g1 in E flat (Haydn). Decca PO5130-2 
(three 10 in., gs.). 


A Haydn festival is much overdue. Musicians are slowly 
beginning to realise the wealth and variety of his symphonies, 
but we need a Haydn Symphony as well as a Haydn Quartet 
Society to give us what concert programmes often seem to avoid. 

The E flat Symphony is of small dimensions but delightful 
character. 

After a slow introduction the composer gives us, for his quick 
theme, an up-and-down chromatic scale which did duty on 
innumerable occasions in the eighteenth century, but is here 
treated with wonderful resource. The second tune is reached, 
after a passage of some energy, by a lovely modulation—one 
of those surprises of which Haydn possessed an inexhaustible 
store. 

The slow movement, andante, sounds like a ceremonious but 
charming gavotte redolent of powdered wigs and chandeliers ! 
The trio of the Minuet is really a waltz and the finale, founded on 
an enchanting phrase, is a rondo of delicious lightness and gaiety. 

The playing of this chamber symphony is efficient and musical, 
tonally well to scale, but lacking in point and polish. The record- 
ing is good, if a little dim, and I fancy the records will give much 
pleasure, even to the critical. The insular western mind finds 
Japanese enthusiasm for western music hard to understand— 
perhaps because the beauties of their own music are hidden 
from most of us—but the fact remains that the Japanese are 
excellent supporters of the serious repertoire of the gramophone 
and therefore this record by, I believe, the conductor of the 
Tokio Orchestral Society and a sometime pupil of Weingartner 
is a pleasant compliment to their enthusiasm. I do not know of 
any English nobleman who can wield a baton so effectively: 
if at all! 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Lili Kraus (piano): Fantasia and Sonata in C minor. 


K.V. 475 and 457 (Mozart). Parlophone, R20438-41 
(four 12 in., 24s.). 

Unless there has been an issue abroad it does not seem 
that Mozart’s Fantasia and Sonata in C minor have ever been 
recorded together before. The Fantasia has been done by 
Cumpson (Columbia) and Hirt (Polydor): and the Sonata, 
with which Mozart himself linked it, is said in the G.S.E. to be 
“‘in preparation”? by Cumpson: Gieseking has already done 
it. The present issue of both works played as a whole is therefore 
of considerable importance for it is impossible to doubt, after 
hearing Lili Kraus’ masterly performance, that they should be 
played together. The only other piano sonata that comes any- 
where near to the spacious grandeur of this work is the sonata in 
A minor (K310), an earlier composition filled with deep emotion 
and urgency. The Fantasia is divided up into four sections, 
adagio, allegro, andantino, pi allegro, and the Sonata contains three 
movements, allegro, adagio, molto allegro. This thirty-two or so 
minutes of music contains many traps for the unwary; indeed 
only an artist in the first rank can hope to give us the full measure 
of the remarkable and tragic work. 

Lili Kraus’ exquisite moulding of the sombre first phrase of 
the Fantasia with its “‘ hollow sonority . . . and echoes from the 
abyss,”’ her exact timing—each note in its right place at the right 
time: a virtue she shares with Toscanini—her refusal to make 
easy dramatic points, her beautifully graded and controlled tone- 
shadings, all these things are vital elements in an interpretation 
of rare intellectual power. But emotion is not lacking and is all 
the more effective for the under-statement employed. There is 
none of the monotony a lesser player can make one feel in the 
Andantino. ‘The section finds its rightful level between the two 
urgent allegros and is enriched by some lovely “cello” tone (bars 
13-16). In the pid allegro notice, again, the fine diminuendo in the 
rising arpeggio phrase (bars 15-17). 

The big first movement of the Sonata is grandly played, but 
the playing of the slow movement wins even greater admiration. 
In form both a kind of rondo and a set of variations, it needs 
to be interpreted with much discretion if its elaborate decorations 
are to have their proper emotional value. Even the most casual 
listener will notice the resemblance of the A flat section to the 
first strain of the slow movement of Beethoven’s Pathétique. 
In view of the quality of this magnificent performance it may seem 


hypercritical to suggest that there is not quite the “‘ cutting ° 


finality ’’ about the last page of the last movement to “ freeze ”’ 
the hearer: but if the tension might be a bit increased I did feel 
the impression of some inarticulate dread in the declamatory 
pauses of which Mr. Blom speaks. 

It is significant of the serious way with which Lili Kraus re- 
gards recording that she herself divided up the music in such a 
way that no side ends on a pause, “ as she considers the duration 
of these fermate is of essential importance and should be 
left as the artist intended.” Thus the conclusion of the Fantasia 
and the beginning of the Sonata being on one side enables us to 
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see the connection between the two. Would that all artists 
approached recording in this spirit! Miss Kraus has her reward 
for the recording reveals the deep thought and study she has given 
to the music. An issue like this is an event of high artistic import- 
ance, one from which pianists, in particular, may learn how 
rightly Bach demanded absolute accuracy and attention to the 
text as a primary condition of true interpretation. That scrupulous 
accuracy is here joined to exquisite tonal and rhythmical control 
and deep musical insight. This is, in the real sense, aristocratic 
playing. 
The recording is of almost uniform excellence throughout. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Solitary Traveller, Op. 43, No. 2, 
Brooklet, Op. 62, No. 4, Butterfly, Op. 43, No. 1, 
Melodie, Op. 47, No. 3 (Grieg). Parlophone, E11411 
(12 in., 4s.). 

We had some of Grieg’s Lyric Pieces from Hilda Bor last March 
(Columbia FB2147) including Papillon, and I am very pleased 
to see Miss Joyce now turning to these despised “‘ pink sweets 
filled with snow.” I like sweets of such pure quality as Grieg’s 
and above all to hear a pianist of such sensibility and musician- 
ship as Miss Joyce interpreting this sincerely felt music. 

Her delicate fluttering tone, never above piano, in Butterfly is a 
perfect realisation of the title: and she gives full value to the 
distinctive tune and lovely harmonies of Melodie, even if all her 
tact cannot conceal entirely the repetitiveness of the piece— 
Grieg’s particular failing. But the passionate nostalgia that lies 
in the beautiful melody of The Solitary Traveller, with his aching 
longing for his own fireside, has surely never been so exquisitely 
expressed as in Miss Joyce’s playing. The echo phrase in the 
coda will linger long in my memory: this is the very soul of 
piano playing, which we glimpse all too rarely. The Brooklet, 
as if the solitary traveller had reached home, makes a happy 
conclusion and ripples merrily along with an occasional small 
waterfall! I most cordially recommend this enchanting disc. The 
recording is splendid. 


Arrau (piano): Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47, No. 3 
(Chopin). Parlophone, R20443 (12 in., 6s.). 

This record should be compared with the one made by 
Moiseiwitsch and reviewed this month. It is not easy to express, 
without reference to the score at least, the difference between 
the two. Certainly Arrau’s piano has none of the somewhat 
‘“* dead ” quality I found in the middle register of that used by 
Moiseiwitsch and, on the whole, I should say he gets slightly 
better recording throughout: though the important high C’s 
in bars 11 and g before the end, dim in the other recording, 
have entirely disappeared here ! 

There are little imaginative touches in Arrau’s playing lacking 
in that of Moiseiwitsch’s and he has greater emotional force. 
As an example of the first point, notice his treatment of the eight- 
note group on page one: and as regards the second point the 
added significance of the left-hand part in the C sharp minor 
section, with the more exciting climax following. As against 
this Moiseiwitsch’s finger work in the A flat section (soon after 
Part II begins) is more sparkling than Arrau’s and I like better 
his trill passages on Part I. So there it is. Another record by 
this very able pianist is most welcome. A correspondent tells 
me he recorded a dance from Petrouchka and one of Busoni’s 
Elegies (Die Nachtlichen) on Polydor a good time back, but that the 
record, better of the first than the second piece, is still available. 


Gieseking (piano): Scarbo, “ Gaspard de la Nuit,” No. 3 
(Ravel). Columbia, LX81g (12 in., 6s.). 

Gieseking completes his recording of Gaspard de la Nuit with 
this piece. Scarbo is an imp “ now gaily romping about a room, 
now looming gigantic under the moonlit clouds.” M. D. 
Calvocoressi says of the music “ (it is) a fantastic scherzo on a 
big scale, a medley—but a highly organised and beautifully 
balanced medley— of purring and whirring designs, of leaping 
and dancing lights and shadows: no doubt the most difficult 
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piano piece, technically, ever written.” The moment Gieseking 
begins, however, one almost ceases to think of technical difficulties, 
sO amazingly evocative is his playing. One cannot, of course, 
help remarking the amazing control of the keyboard in, for 
example, the astonishing crescendo on Part II, and the wonderful 
tone variety in the playing. If the piano can be said to have 
colours here is a fine paletteful ! 

But over and above all it is the macabre activities of this imp— 
beside whom Saint-Saéns’ devil seems like a benevolent old 
clergyman !—that Gieseking gets across to us. That squeal at 
the abrupt end is really horrifying. The recording is remarkably 
good and I have probably said enough to describe the imagina- 
tive and technical genius of the playing. What the music would 
sound like in lesser hands I dare not think ! 


Kentner (piano): Scherzo—Les Patineurs (Meyerbeer- 
Liszt). Columbia, DX9g23 (12 in., 4s.). 

Liszt’s Fantasia upon Le Prophéte is a portentously long work in 
four separate parts from one of which Les Patineurs (The Skaters) 
is taken. The scene is Holland at the time of an ice carnival 
and the music, a scherzo in 6-8 time—illustrates the gyrations 
of the skaters. One is not surprised, therefore, to find many one 
and two handed glissandos during the course of the piece. Other 
technical high points are a finely played passage of octaves for 
the left hand on Part I and a wonderful swirl at the close of 
Part II. The musical content is small but Kentner plays the 
music with the utmost virtuosity and brilliance and the recording 
is excellent. It may be remembered that it was upon the chorale 
in this now defunct opera that Liszt based his great organ fugue 
Ad nos, ad salutarem undam which, in its original version, takes over 
half an hour in performance ! Only parts of it have been recorded. 


Petri (piano). Sonatina (ad usum infantis) (Busoni) and 
Serenade from Don Giovanni (Mozart-Busoni). Columbia 
LX806 (12 in., 6s.). 


I hope that Petri, some day, will give us the lovely Sonatina 
ad diem nativitatis Christi, but in the meantime his present choice 
is most welcome. It affords fresh evidence of the workings of one 
of the most profound and subtle minds music has ever known. 
As an aid to the understanding of that mind I must recommend 
a very interesting article by W. H. Mellors in Music and Letters 
for July, 1937, called ‘‘ The problem of Busoni.”” W. McNaught 
has several excellent pages on the composer in his ‘‘ Modern 
Music and Musicians ”’ (Novello) and there is, of course, Dent’s 
biography (Dent). 

Busoni’s remark to Van Dieren, ‘‘ we must make the texture 
of our music such that no amateur can touch it,’’ is on a par with 
his hatred of journalists, concert-giving and academic musicians. 
And it certainly is true that only the most gifted amateur—or, 
it may be said, professional—could hope to enter imaginatively 
into Busoni’s later works while their difficult texture calls for a 
power of analysis which is not usually in the capacity of an 
amateur. 

Does it follow that music so full of a kind of spiritual pride has 
nothing to say to any but a very limited circle ? Assuredly 
Busoni’s warmest admirers are found there. But as the one aim 
of his music, on his own avowal, was spiritual autobiography and as 
he declared that he was striving, in all his technical experimenting, 
** to widen his musical speech to a universality that could contain 
whatever presented itself to his imagination,” then there will 
escape from both these things elements bound to interest imagina- 
tions and intellects much less remarkable than his own. 

Mr. Mellors says, ‘‘ in Busoni’s work we are confronted with 
the effort of a prodigious personality to express its spiritual 
states in music through the means of intellectual powers.” This 
expression is, in a sense, completely objective and impersonal, 
but it is also true that there is no music of which it would be 
more correct to say that it was—in Lawrence’s phrase—‘* Art— 
for my sake.” I cannot here go further into the absorbing problem 
of Busoni’s music and personality—that may perhaps become 
the subject of a separate article—but I should like to remind 
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readers who begin to feel-drawa tp this sclirary arc enigmatic 
composer that we already :have some ‘fine examples of his piano 
works recorded by the one man above all others who really 
understands them—his pupil, Egon Petri. These are: Carmen 
Fantasie, LX462. Indianisches Tagebuch, LX617. Fantasia, in 
memory of my father, LX640 : and the second Elegy and third 
Albumblatt reviewed in April (LX792). None of these 
works, of course, represent the greater Busoni who is most 
accessible in the five piano Sonatinas written between 1910 and 
1921. I have alluded to the No. 5 “on Christmas Day,” and 
Mr. Mellors says that the second sonatina “ with its unearthly, 
fluttering sotto voce passage, is in some ways the most beautiful 
and successful of all Busoni’s compositions.” The sonatina under 
review is sub-titled ‘ad usum infantis Madeline M. *Americanae 
pro clavicimbalo composita.” M. must have been a child of con- 
siderable intelligence and, I can’t help thinking, probably appreci- 
ated the music more when she grew older. Does any child appreciate 
Alice in Wonderland as much as an imaginative adult ? The Sonatina 
is in five short movements and irresistibly suggests an only child 
at her solitary games. There is a quality of loneliness in the 
opening melody never quite absent from the music. After a 
well-marked sequential passage comes a chorale melody over a 
semiquaver accompaniment which ends on a surprisingly senti- 
mental chord, and then the sequential passage rounds off the 
little movement. The next movement is a semi-fugal andante 
melancolico deriving its melody from the opening tune and closing 
with a reference to the chorale. The cadence points, here as 
elsewhere, are mostly rather abrupt and sad. 

A gay march, vivace, follows which contains passages of con- 
trast only fully realizable on the two-manual harpsichord for 
which the work was written. Then comes another slow section, 
molto tranquillo, a variation of the opening tune with a falling 
procession of six-four chords (the chorale—the child’s prayer?— 
is to be heard above). This passage becomes a section of con- 
trast in the last movement a charming Polonaise (un poco cerimonioso) 
in two-part counterpoint (the parts being reversed at the coda). 
And so the exquisite little work concludes. I have analysed its 
structure rather closely as otherwise the subtlety of the writing 
may pass unnoticed. Petri plays it with a perfection one realises 
most fully when one tries to interpret the music oneself. Within 
the small range of tone he rightly employs he gets a surprising 
variety of coleur and most tenderly brings the music to life. 
Pianists especially should be enchanted with this rare piece but 
I warn them and others that it does not all at once reveal its 
beauty. The remaining space on the last side is taken up with 
what I think is an extract from Busoni’s version of Liszt’s Don 
Juan Fantasy, an effective and delicate arrangement of the well 
known Serenade. This, also, is beautifully played and the record- 
ing of both pieces is splendid. 


Koczalski (piano). Nocturne in E flat major, Op. 9, No. 2 
and Berceuse in D flat major, Op. 57 (Chopin). Decca 
LY6146 (12 in., 4s.). 

Readers will have observed in the May GramMopPHONE that 
the Editor and myself held different views about Koczalski’s 
interpretation of the Chopin Etudes (LY6115-21). Such 
occasional divergencies of opinion are a healthy sign and for my 
part I am delighted that others enjoyed the records more than I 
did. While on this subject I may say that I expect to find a 
similar divergency of opinion over Kentner’s recording of 
Beethoven’s Hammerklavier Sonata; but I was interested to see 
that whereas the Times gave high praise to this pianist’s concert 
performance of the work, the reviewer of the recorded performance 
reached substantially the same conclusion as myself. He says, 
“the first movement wants a stronger driving power, and the 
torrential force of the fugue is tamed. More, too, can be won from 
the great slow movement.”’ I want to say here once and for all 
that in reviewing a recorded performance I try to forget what the 
artist can do in the concert hall or what his reputation may be. 
My concern is solely with the success or otherwise of the repro- 
duced performance. 
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Mr. Mackenzie wondered wnat mcod I was in when listening 
to Koczalski’s playing of the Atuaes. i don’t remember that I 
was more liverish than usual, but had I been Colonel Blimp 
himself this present record would have enchanted me! There are 
two special reasons for that. In the first place the piano tone 
has the rather veiled silvery quality that Chopin is known to have 
preferred, a quality that sounds particularly lovely in the 
Berceuse. 

Then Koczalski seems ideally suited by these two pieces. 
His cool detachment and unlaboured expressiveness are absolutely 
in place here, and if rubato is liberally applied in the Nocturne his 
rhythmic control in the Berceuse is remarkably sure. (It is, by 
the way, a long time since we had a recording of this last piece.) 
It will be noticed that the fioriture in the Nocturne are in many 
places a good deal more elaborate than in the usual editions and 
that the last bar contains an arpeggio instead of held chords. The 
label tells us that Chopin’s “ graces ” are used, so that we are 
presumably listening to the authentic version. These fioriture 
are beautifully played and no less so the lovely, rippling melodic 
lines of the Berceuse. This muted, contemplative music brings 
out the very real abilities of the pianist and I can give the records 
no higher praise than in saying that it powerfully evoked a 
picture of the composer playing to himself in a near-by moonlit 
room. The recording must certainly share in this praise. If I 
say also that one seems to be hearing the too well known Nocturne 
for the first time readers will understand that an exciting experi- 
ence awaits them here, and one which will admit of much dis- 
cussion. I had been told that Koczalski had made far better 
records than the Etudes. That certainly is so and it is a pleasure 
to have this record in confirmation thereof. 


Paderewski (piano). Moment musical A flat major, Op. 


94, No. 2 (Schubert). H.M.V. DB3710 (12 in., 6s.). 


_It is sad to hear this great pianist over and over again in this 
piece committing a fault against an elementary point of piano 
technique. Paderewski’s mannerism is more pronounced here 
than in any previous record of his that I have heard. Indeed it 
is more than a mannerism: it is a vice. Neither playing nor 
recording gave me the pleasure I hoped to receive and it seems 
best to leave it at that. It may be well to remind readers that 
Schnabel has made an exquisite record of this piece in the complete 
set (H.M.V., DB3358-60) of the Moments Musicaux. 


Kempff (piano). Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129 (Beethoven). 
Decca, PO5129 (10 in., 3s.). 

This little piece, ‘“‘ rage over the lost groat,’? was included, 
played by Schnabel, in the fourteenth volmne of the Beethoven 
Sonata Society (see GRAMOPHONE for February, 1939), but it is 
pleasant to have it now made generally available. Kempff gives 
a touch of picturesqueness to his interpretation which I think 
is very happy. In the tenth bar (in the phrase contrasted with 
the first one) the pianist makes a very deliberate ritardando which 
immediately suggests a particularly careful scrutiny of a corner 
where the groat might be! Kempff repeats the effect again, but 
not too often, and this phrase is always very clearly articulated. 
The piece can easily be felt to be overlong, but Kempff’s tonal 
variety, on-going rhythm, and just tone-values carry it through 
with great zest. The recording is of the excellent kind this pianist 
invariably gets. 


*Brailowsky (piano). Rondo a Capriccio in G major, 
Op. 129 (Beethoven), Pastorale and Capriccio (Scarlatti, 
arr. Tausig). H.M.V., DB3705 (12 in., 6s.). 


I have just finished reviewing Kempff’s record of Beethoven’s 
little piece and I like his imaginative treatment of the 
music better than that of Brailowsky’s. The latter takes the 
piece at a quicker speed—at some sacrifice of clarity occasionally, 
in spite of his marvellous finger work—and certainly suggests 
more of Beethoven’s “ rage” than Kempff did. But I was much 
attracted to Kempff’s interpretation. 

Brailowsky gave us the Pastorale and Capriccio on Decca-Polydor 
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CA8204 (August, 1935, GRAMOPHONE). As on that occasion he 
plays the Pastorale at exactly the right speed, with cool, clear 
touch, great delicacy and no showing off in the upward rush of 
thirds: he gives, also, a sparkling performance of the Capriccio, 
which exhibits his pearly evenness of touch to perfection. The 
recording is excellent in the Scarlatti, but rather less good in the 
Beethoven. 


Moiseiwitsch (piano). 
C3100 (12 in., 4s.). 
The third Ballade in A flat major, Op. 47, was last recorded by 
Kitain (Columbia, DX788) and reviewed in the October, 1937 
Gramopuone. As far as my recollection goes in making a mental 
comparison Moiseiwitsch’s gives the better performance of the 
two, and the recording, apart from a rather woolly tone quality 
sometimes in the middle of the piano, is also rather better. 
Moiseiwitsch maintains the narrative nature of the piece through- 
out and makes more of the syncopated dance-like tune than Kitain 
did. His playing on the second side is brilliant, ardent, exciting 
and not lacking in fantasy. Altogether an enjoyable interpreta- 
tion. The record label, without key or opus number, might be 
more detailed. 


Ballade No. 3 (Chopin). H.M.V., 


Temianka (violin). Two Romances, Op. 94 (Schumann). 
Parlophone, E11412 (12 in., 4s.). 


The last time I came across these two Romances was some time 
before the last war, accompanying a friend who played the 
clarinet. This reminds me that Schumann wrote them (three in 
all) for oboe, but optionally for clarinet or violin. The first one 
needs the colour of one or other wind instrument—I can still 
hear the pleading tones of the clarinet !—to bring out the full 
flavour of its romantic melancholy, though it goes well on the 
violin. The piano part is not mere accompaniment but has a 
part of equal importance with the violin. The second of these 
songs without words is more of a violin solo. It has a gently 
happy first section followed by one of passionate vehemence out 
of which Schumann jumps, rather crudely, straight back into 
his first gentle strain. Temianka, well accompanied, plays with 
his usual sweet tone and rhythmical impulse, and the record will be 
found a charming one by lovers of the romantic. 


Hans Riphahn (viola) and Karl Weiss (piano). Sonata in 
E flat major (Dittersdorf). Decca LY6147 (12 in. 4s.). 


In the week beginning April 17th, the B.B.C. gave three 
recitals of Dittersdorf’s music but these consisted mainly of the 
quartets and did not contain one example of a sonata. The 
composer was a distinguished violinist and this leisurely pleasant 
E Flat major Sonata (an arrangement of a violin sonata?) has 
the qualities typical of his music generally. It is well written, 
plumbs no depths in its opening adagio and finds more congenial 
ground in a gay Minuet—a good example of Dittersdorf’s 
popular style. The last movement—occupying the reverse—is an 
air and variations, the last one of which seems to hesitate between 
a tarantella and a Highland fling, but is in any case a jolly one! 
The music is played with excellent spirit, tone, and balance by 
two artists unknown to me and the recording is good. 
*Emanuel Feuermann (’cello). Unaccompanied Suite in 

G major, Op. 131¢ (Reger). Columbia, LX817-8 (12 in., 
128.). 

Reger’s Op. 131 includes preludes and fugues for violin alone 
as well as three suites for viola alone: and three for ’cello alone, 
of which this one, in G major, is the last. Most musicians, except 
organists, who know the fifty-three Chorale-Preludes, are apt to 
greet any mention of Reger with scorn. Certainly he offers a 
plentiful target to the critical and much of what he has written 
may well come under the convenient label of Kappellmeister 
music. The present work is a miniature of his merits and defects. 
It is well laid out for the instrument, genuinely expressive in its 
slow movement and tuneful in its first movement. There are 
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imaginative moments. But the style is a sort of pastiche which is 
particularly disastrous in what should be pure architecture. 
In the first movement melodic commonplaces of Bach’s time 
sound almost funny—Reger is said to have had a sense of humour 
but I doubt it is at work here !—and the composer’s predilection 
for lush chromaticism is quite out of keeping with this type of 
work as well as with the style he starts off in. In the fugue the 
‘* question and answer ”’ method produces also rather gravity- 
moving results. 

If there are doubts about the music there are none about the 
playing—it is splendid. Rich and varied in tone it gives pleasure 
throughout and I can only think of one man who could equal 
this fine performance. 

Some painting was being done for me while I was reviewing this 
work, After the first side I told the painter there were three 
more of the ’cello alone (the second movement takes two sides). 
** Good,” he said, “‘ I like the ’cello.”” That may be more of a 
tribute to Feuermann than to Reger but it is worth reporting. 
The recording is very good. 

Edouard Commette (organ). Fugue in E minor, Prelude 
in E minor (Bach, J.S.). Columbia, DB1863 (10 in., 3s.). 

The last recording of the “little? E minor that I remember 
was in September, 1934, by Professor Bachem on the Great City 
organ, Cologne. A later one is therefore welcome. Commette’s 
is a well thought out interpretation. He opens with fairly loud 
reeds and builds up to a big climax, stressing a dramatic note 
throughout the Prelude which, incidentally, he is careful to take 
slowly enough to enable the solo pedal passages to speak properly. 
The Fugue he plays quietly on diapasons only (if I am not 
mistaken) throughout, resisting any temptation to pile on tone 
towards the close. This quiet, rather sad, view of the Fugue 
coming after the dramatic gestures of the Prelude is very effective 
and telling. The recording is very good ; clear, and well balanced. 


Reginald Paul Piano Quartet. Piano Quartet (W. Walton). 
Rondo from Piano Quartet in D, No. 2 (1785) (Beethoven). 
Decca X238-41 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

Walton’s piano quartet, composed between his sixteenth and 
seventeenth years (1918-19), was given publication under the 
Carnegie Trust award in 1924. The report describes the work as 
“clear and transparent in texture, restrained in feeling, well 
written throughout, and rising at moments of climax into a 
strain of great beauty and nobility. It is a work of real achieve- 
ment.’ 

It is usual to describe such early works as unrepresentative; 
but in this case it is remarkable how much more of the mature 
composer is here to be found than in the later unsuccessful string 
quartet. Plainly enough there is not perfect fusion between 
matter and manner. The chief melodies (except the first one of 
the slow movement) are folk song-like in character, paying 
homage, perhaps, to the influence of Vaughan Williams and also 
to Butterworth and Grainger. But their harmonic clothes are 
those, very often, of contemporary musical language as spoken 
on the continent, and the result is not always convincing. The 
composer—a rare complaint this !—might be called over-lavish 
with his tunes, but the melodic fertility of the work will prove to 
many its most attractive feature : for the tunes are good ones. 
The form of the different movements is delightfully clear and 
free and the sometimes bitter-sweet or pungent harmonies 
should not prove disturbing to-day. 

The composer employs the Franckian device of deriving some 
part of his material in each movement from the tune given out 
at the start of the first movement, allegramente, by the violin over 
a bare fifth on the cello. Thus in the second movement the key 
phrase from this tune, blended with an element of the opening 
theme of the Scherzo, is made the subject of a fugal exposition. 
In the slow movement the phrase appears clearly in two passages 
of recitative for cello and viola and in the last movement it forms 
an important part of the coda. Another phrase from this same 
opening tune will be heard on the piano at the beginning of the 
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last movement. Here then is a unifying influence used with 
ability and discretion. I am not sure that the fugal exposition in 
the Scherzo is altogether in place—any more than the one in the 
slow movement of Bizet’s youthful symphony in C major—but 
the one in the last movement grows naturally out of what has 
gone before and has emotional justification. Another interesting 
point is the semi-oriental complexion of the “‘ second subject ” 
of the first movement and the Turandot-like chief melody of the 
last movement: both melodies being, of course, modal. The 
warm and unabashed romanticism of the slow movement will 
be a delight to many, but the use of violin harmonics over waver- 
ing chromatic chords on the piano with a modal melody for the 
viola in between seems to me ingenious rather than well-judged : 
and the composer over indulges in the use of tremolo in each 
movement, with results sometimes detrimental to the purity of 
the medium. Otherwise the writing, as the Carnegie report says, 
has “clarity and transparency of texture,” in spite of richness 
of detail—a point remarked in Walton’s more ambitious and 
later works. 

The performance of this difficult work is admirable. Whatever 
the occasional disturbance of balance between parts—a balance 
usually excellent—each player seems to be right in the heart of 
the music so that the score glows with all the fervour of its 
youth. These are really live records. The last movement— 
though I dislike such speculation—may be some emotional 
representation of the war just then ended: given the pounding 
rhythmic figure at the start, the urgency and excitement of 
the writing, the courageous heartfelt melody following, and the 
joining of these two. Itis really superbly played and recorded and 
is worth taking some trouble to understand. But most readers 
will be attracted to the captivating, rather Brahmsian, slow move- 
ment with its lovely melodies and richness of sound. This is a 
work which, in spite of some blemishes, is a valuable contribution 
to a form curiously neglected by contemporary composers and 
certainly a fine addition to the recorded repertoire. A.R. 
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SONGS 


[F the phrase didn’t sound so ridiculous I should say that it was 
with much pleasure, and even with a sense of public duty, that 
I am able to call attention to a publication of the utmost import- 
ance. Jealous as I am of a right use of words, I hope and believe 
that readers will agree with these sentiments when I report that 
we have this month the first complete recording of Brahms’ 
Two Songs for Voice, Viola and Piano, Op. 91. The singer is 
Nancy Evans and the two soloists are Max Gilbert (viola) and 
Myers Foggin (piano), and the titles of the songs are Gestillte 
Sehnsucht and Geistliches Wiegenlied. It is true that the second of 
these has been recorded before—in 1927 by Elena Gerhardt— 
and this early record is of special significance as the other side 
contains Reger’s Mariae Wiegenlied, which is based on the same 
folk melody as the Brahms song. But this version was cut to fit 
one side of a record, whereas the new Evans recording covers 
two sides (as does the first song), and these new records contain | 
every published note of the entire work. An added pleasure for 
me is that I can recommend these records without any reserva- 
tion whatever, and for the first time I find the singer wholly 
sympathetic to the music and the voice well recorded. If these 
are the most important records made by Miss Evans, they are 
also her best, and since they are published on the blue label | 
they should find an eager response. To the timid let it be said 
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that this music is lovely in its quiet beauty, and that the addition 
of the viola (originally violin) is more than justified, both in pro- 
viding an obbligato and in extending the melodic line; note 
particularly the first entry of the voice in the Cradle Song, which 
I feel must have been in Herbert Menges’ mind when he was 
writing his music for ‘‘ Richard of Bordeaux.” (Decca Kgo1-2, 
4s. each.) 

I have two records by Peter Dawson. It was inevitable that 
sooner or later he should sing Oley Speaks’ On the Road to Man- 
dalay, and this can now be placed beside his record of the Hedge- 
cock version. I find this record disappointing, but as it is backed 
by the same composer’s popular Sylvia, it is sure of an immense 
sale. The accompaniments are shared by Hubert Greenslade 
(piano) and Herbert Dawson (organ) respectively. (H.M.V. 
B8886, 3s.) The other record should also meet a demand as it 
contains the effective song by Rose, J heard a forest praying, and 
Alan Murray’s I’ll walk beside you. These are the better perform- 
ances. (H.M.V. B8904, 3s.) 

My next record is not new, but has apparently been over- 
looked, although I cannot believe that any words of mine can 
affect its rising graph of mounting sales. Here then is Deanna 
Durbin’s very own recording of My Own from the film ‘‘ That 
Certain Age.’ The record is of value as it also contains Delibes’ 
The Maids of Cadiz, which was also featured in the film. (Bruns- 
wick 02705, 35.) 

Allan Cumberland is new to me, and I regret that there is 
nothing I can say of him except that he has made a record of 
Moya’s Song of Songs and Rance’s You’re Mine on Parlophone 
F1449 (2s.). There are no less than three recordings of Sweet- 
hearts from the film of that name. The music is by Herbert, 
and each record is typical of the particular protagonist, so if you 
choose your singer you will be satisfied. First then is Richard 
Tauber, whose coupling is Waltz of my heart from Ivor Novello’s 
“The Dancing Years.” (Parlophone RO20437, 4s.) Webster 
Booth and Millicent Phillips both have the same coupling, 
One day when we were young from the film “‘ The Great Waltz ”’ 
and presumably based on a Strauss melody. (Booth, H.M.V. 
B88q9, 3s.; Phillips, Parlophone R2653, 3s.) 

Richard Hayward contributes two songs, one original and 
the other an arrangement. His own song is Nora Lee, in which 
he is assisted by his Yeomen of Song and an instrumental 
quintet, while the companion number is called What will you 
do, love ? and is sung as a duet with Delia Murphy to an accom- 
paniment provided by accordeon and guitar. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR 3053, 1/6.) Marian Anderson deserves better than to be 
relegated to the tail-end of a review. She presents two negro 
spirituals, Burleigh’s arrangements of Deep River and I don’t feel 
no-ways tired with Kosti Vehanen at the piano. (H.M.V. 
DA1676, 4s.) May we soon hear her exquisite voice in further 
original music befitting an artist of her calibre. 

We end with The Gerard Singers, billed as a Male Quartette, 
in Ol’ Man River, and the Song of the Volga Boatmen. The “‘ Show- 
boat”? song is unconvincing in performance and recording, but 
the Russian epic is neatly contrived (Col. F.B.2213, 2s.) R.W. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with L. Rosenek at the piano : 
Wo du hingehst (Hildach, Op. 8) and Lehn’ deine Wang’ 
am meine Wang’ (Heine; Jensen); sung in German. 
H.M.V., DA1663 (10in., 4s.). 

Mme. Schumann’s many admirers should not find it difficult 
to welcome this new record, which presents in the artist’s usual 
charming manner two simple little songs that have rarely, if 
ever, been recorded before. Heine’s lyric, Oh lean your cheek upon 
my cheek, will be found in any edition of his poems ; there is 
another setting by Schumann. The words of Hildach’s song are 
adapted from ‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go; ...” in the 
Book of Ruth, Chap. I, vv. 16 and 17. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with Percy Kahn at the piano : 
Heidenréslein (Goethe, Schubert) and Die Lorelei 
(Heine, Silcher) ; sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20442 (10 in., 4s.). 

Goethe’s Heidenréslein is one of the best known of all German 
lyric poems. Silcher’s naive strophic setting of Heine’s Die 
Lorelei is—or at least was—one of the most popular of all German 
songs ; everybody seemed to know it, words as well as music. 
Yet a more inappropriate setting is hard to imagine. Herr 
Tauber has no new ideas on how the songs should be presented, 
ome in conventional style he sings each of them in admirable 
ashion. 


Julius Patzak (tenor) with the Dietrich Schrammel Quartet : 
Weil I a alter Drahrer bin (Sioly, Polhammer) and Die 
Stadt der Lieder (Hofmann) ; sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor PO5133 (10 in., 3s.). 

The song in dialect has me completely floored ; but as it 
brings to mind the wine-laden tables, smoky atmosphere and 
conversational buzz in a particular little Weinstube I listen to it 
with pleasure. The nature of Die Stadt der Lieder, the city of song, 
is easy to interpret ; its references to Schubert, Lanner, Strauss, 
Vienna and the Danube should enable any listener to guess its 
import. The singer, who hails from Munich, has a capital voice 
and fine style ; he is well accompanied and recorded. 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with orchestra: Feile 
Sklaven from Rigoletto (Verdi) and Ich bin das Fak- 
totum from The Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; sung in 
Italian. Decca-Polydor LY6148 (12 in., 4s.). 

Why Cortigiani, vil razza dannata and Largo al factotum should be 
described in German is not easy to understand, seeing that the 
airs are sung in Italian and offered to the British public. The 
Largo is, I fancy, a new recording ; it is a pity, then, that the 
singer repeats his old error of singing “ un’ altro volta” instead 
of “un’ alla volta,” since it suggests unfamiliarity with the 
meaning of the words he sings. The humour of Rossini and 
drama of Verdi are reasonably presented, but there is nothing 
to call for special commendation ; workmanlike presentations 
of average merit is perhaps a fair estimate of the artist’s offerings. 


H.F.V.L. 
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BAND RECORDS 


This month’s records are a poorish lot so far as my department 
is concerned with one outstanding exception in the shape of 
Estudiantina and Espana waltzes—two old favourites by Waldtefuel 
—played by the Coldstream Guards Band on H.M.V. B8808. 
This is first-class recording and excellent playing. Particularly 
do I like the crispness of the attack—and release too—in Espana. 
The clarinets perform miracles and the horns are splendid. The 
castanets are true to life and far removed from the old tooth- 
picking noises referred to by the Editor in the dim and distant 
past—more years ago than is good to remember ! 

The Irish Guards Band, which I do not remember to have 
heard for a long time, is in good form too, but who allowed them 
to burden the catalogues with still another Nautical Moments 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3go17) ? I am all for re-recording things 
worth while as often as there is even a slight advance in the science 
of recording, but one recording of ebullitions of this kind should 
be enough for a generation—and D. V. the next won’t want them ! 

The Grand Massed Bands of the Leicester Festival of 
1939 have gone all Irish on Regal-Zonophone MR3o18. The 
Mountains of Mourne and Phil the Fluter’s Ball are two old favourites 
and are nicely contrasted. An excellent record of its kind. 

The latest record from the Black Dyke Mills Band is not up 
to standard. Indeed it sounds as if half the bass department 
have gone on holiday! Perhaps they have, of course. With 
Sword and Lance and Light of Foot are two excellent marches, but 
we already have better records of both of them than this—H.M.V. 
BD678 I am getting ready to hoist my flag when this fine band 
give us the record I have been hankering after for many months. 

Now we come to three of the Regal-Zonophone Company’s 
special Salvation Army records. The most ambitious from a 
musical point of view contains The Triumph of Peace, a tone poem 
by Adjutant Eric Ball, who conducts the Salvationist Publish- 
ing and Supplies Band in this performance (MF284). The 
weakness here, and so often, is in the slow section which, to put it 
bluntly, is lacking in interest and somewhat long-winded. The 
brisk opening section and the finale are much more effective. 
The band plays very well and the bass section is particularly 
praiseworthy. 

Adjutant Ball is also the composer of Glory to His Name, a 
cornet solo played by Bandsman H. Dilley, accompanied by 
the Salvationist Publishing and Supplies Band, conducted 
by the composer (MF283). We have the usual flourishes at the 
beginning, but they lead to very little and once more a slow 
section is found to be weak. The soloist has a good technique, 
but his tone, as recorded here, is rather coarse in places. Both 
these works would be improved by a severe “‘ pruning.” 

Finally, and this is the best record of the three, we have a 
jolly march—America, and Showers of Blessing—described as a 
song—played by the Tottenham Citadel Band under Band- 
master Ernest Edwards. The march is terse and crisp and is 
nicely played, while the song is attractive in a somewhat hymn- 
like way. This band is not quite so good as that which is respon- 
sible for the other two records, but is well recorded (MR285). 

At the last minute I have two further records, both in the 
Regal-Zonophone series. The first of these is Colonel Bogey on 
Parade played by the Irish Guards Band (MR3036). This is a 
good record both from the point of view of playing and recording. 
This jeu d’esprit was recorded some years ago by the B.B.C. Band 
and was a very good record of its day. I understand, however, 
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that it was recently recorded by the composer himself and the 
Plymouth Marines Band and that this record is due to be 
issued very shortly, and it will be interesting to compare the 
composer’s own version with the two now available. 

The second record (MR3037) contains A Scottish Fantasy 
played by the Grand Massed Brass Bands of the 1939 
Leicester Festival which will please a lot of people. The music 
is tuneful and popular, the playing is extraordinarily accurate for 
such a large body of instrumentalists, and the recording has that 
richness and ripeness which we have come to expect from most 
of the records made in the De Montfort Hall. W.A.C., 


CHORAL SPEAKING OF POETRY 


The Individualists (Teachers of Speech and Drama), con- 
ducted by John Laurie: Horses on the Camargue (Roy 
Campbell) ; On the Beach at Night (Whitman) ; Death 
Shall Have No Dominion (Dylan Thomas). H.M.V., 
B.8870 (10 in., 3s.). 


We have had several records of schoolgirls’ choral speaking. 
Here is a disc exhibiting professional style, which those other 
recorders will welcome, and many others will enjoy too. The 
group seems rather oddly entitled ‘“ Individualists,” since these 
members of the Association of the Teachers of Speech and 
Drama sink their individuality in becoming a choir. One would 
think that the conductor (whose impressive performances I re- 
member in tragic and heroic parts in Restoration plays) must be 
mostly the individualist here. However, the effect is splendid. 
There is 4 keen edge to the work, a rich orchestration of qualities 
of tone (a few solo moments aid this), a taut declamation, to- 
gether with an easy large-striding rhythm, that sets the poems 
free for powerful effects. W. R. A. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Spoken-Russian (Moscow-Leningrad) by S. C. Boyanus 
H.M.V. B8699-8710 (12 10 ins. records, 36s.; album, 2s.) 

Text Book by S. C. Boyanus and N. B. Jopson. Two guineas 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). 

“How to master the Russian language, theoretically and 
practically, for £3 18s. od.” is how one might describe this 
excellent and exhaustive Russian course prepared by S. C. 
Boyanus, Lecturer in Russian and Phonetics at the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, and N. B. Jopson, Professor 
of Comparative Philology in the University of Cambridge. “ It 
is a practical course of Spoken Russian planned to cover two years, 
with two lessons a week, each of one hour and twenty minutes, 
but it may be mastered in a much shorter time with, say, three 
or four lessons a week of not less than one hour each.” 

The course consists of a text book of 366 pages and 42 lessons 
and twelve double-sided H.M.V. records. 

Each lesson is accompanied by a rich vocabulary and on the 
basis of the lesson and the vocabulary the record is composed. 
Besides detailed grammatical rules and explanations, the text 
book is full of excellent idioms and very useful illustrative sen- 
tences. The records are clear, the different vowel and consonant 
sounds being easily distinguishable even by the complete novice. 
The authors wisely chose clear and simple sentences for the 
records, which are very easy to follow with the help of the text, 
its phonetic transcription and a translation given in the book 
itself. I would hasten to add, however, that this course is not 
intended for the juvenile student, but for people used to inde- 
pendent study, e.g. Army and Navy Interpreters, candidates for 
the Foreign Office, Civil Service examinations and, I suppose, 
very ambitious schoolboys. Business men will find this course 
invaluable. Needless to say the teacher of Russian will find in it a 
reliable standby ; for, from the first, the student learns to express 
himself in simple Russian and is therefore less likely to be dis- 
couraged by the disheartening intricacies of grammar. To-day 
interest in Russia and in the Russian language is rapidly growing ; 
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there is every prospect of its continuing to do so. Therefore, there 
will be many who should feel grateful to the authors for giving 
them this interesting and exhaustive course at such an opportune 
moment. 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series, Nos. 42 and 43. Antonio Magini-Coletti 
(baritone) with pianoforte: La danza (Rossini) and 
Toreador Song from Carmen (Bizet) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon PO133 (10} in., 6s.). 


These are 1905 recordings by a one-time well-known operatic 
baritone. They are very good for their period, remarkably loud 
and commendably smooth as now presented. The voice is a 
big, resounding baritone. I have yet to hear an Italian version 
of the Toreador Song that pleases me thoroughly ; this one is at 
least as satisfying as the best I have previously heard, though the 
puny chorus (about two voices) rather spoils the effect. How 
others will react towards the version of La danza I have no means 
of knowing ; to me it is an almost unbelievably hideous travesty, 
dashed off with a fine disregard for musical accuracy and rhythm. 


Historical Series, No. 44. Eugenia Burzio (soprano) with 
pianoforte : Madre, pietosa vergine and Me pellegrina, 
both from La forza del destino (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon PO136 (104 in., 6s.). 


Technically, these are good acoustic recordings, dating from 
1910. The numbering and labelling (the latter distinguishing 
the above titles are parts I and II) suggest that this is a recording 
of one aria in two parts. This is not correct ; Me pellegrina is the 
first aria in the opera, and expresses the grief felt by Leonora at 
the idea of leaving her native land (she is about to elope). Madre, 
pietosa vergine comes from the second act and, as given here, loses 
a good deal by the absence of chorus; comparison with the 
equally old recordings by Boninsegna will demonstrate this fact. 

I am not sure whether Eugenia Burzio retired or died at the 
height of her fame, but this I do know, that she was rated a 
dramatic soprano of the highest rank in the early part of the 
century. Granted that she was a capable dramatic actress, the 
present recordings make this estimate of her ability understand- 
able. There is remarkable vitality and dramatic expressiveness 
in the presentations. However, there is also evidence that the 
voice was uneven in quality, combining beautiful tone with a 
certain amount of cattiness and that the technique was not 
impeccable, since intonation is occasionally uncertain and here 
and there the right notes only come after searching for them. 
Hence I take it that those who were loudest in praising her chose 
to rate dramatic verisimilitude above the finer points of singing, 
as others commonly do to-day. However, these remarks need 
not be taken to imply that I think very little of these recordings ; 
on the contrary, I think a great deal of them and cannot imagine 
that any discerning collectors of early operatic recordings will 
fail to acquire them. H.F.V.L. 
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FAME, FURY AND SORROW 


The Tragedy of Moriz Rosenthal 
By Fohn F. Porte 


ORIZ ROSENTHAL, one of the world’s greatest pianists, 
a friend and pupil of Chopin’s editor, Mikuli, and of Liszt, 
has been driven from his home in Vienna at the age of seventy-six. 

He has found refuge in America, with his wife. A saddened, 
but still commanding figure, he demonstrated his powers as a 
virtuoso and an artist at his Golden Jubilee recital in America. 
Mrs. Roosevelt was among the distinguished audience. 

Moriz Rosenthal played on a golden pianoforte and a group 
of young ladies presented him with flowers. They stage things well 
in America, but how could this ease the pain of a great artist ? 

He appeared on the platform, a short, stooping figure of 
obviously powerful and well-preserved physique. He began to 
play and it was not long before his hearers understood that this 
was the man who had once gained admiration from Liszt himself. 

America was hearing again the pianist who had played for 
the courts of the Emperor of Austria and the Czar of Russia 
and who had amazed the musical circles of all the capitals of 
Europe. ; 

He was coming to be yet another famous naturalised American 
citizen. Why had he left his old home in Vienna ? His crime was 
that he was a Polish Jew. What matter if he was elderly, as well 
as distinguished ? Hunt him out! This is a purifying process 
that England and America cannot understand. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Band’s Music, by Richard Franko Goldman. 
by Pitmans, 12s. 6d.) 


To me this is a very disappointing book. As Mr. Goldman 
commences his Preface by saying that “‘ This book endeavours to 
provide a set of reasonably useful programme notes for the 
repertory of the present-day American concert band,” I 
suppose I should have been prepared for the worst but I was not. 
Where the program notes (I follow Mr. Goldman’s spelling) 
relate to works not originally written for wind I expected to be 
told the name of the arranger and to be given, often if not always, 
a critique of the arrangement. I will not pretend to have read 
every word of every program note (there are 360 pages of them) 
but in those I have read the arranger’s name is not mentioned 
nor is there a word about how he has done his job. Instead there 
is the usual uninspiring and “ pot-boiling ” stuff which any 
journalistic hack could, in most cases, cull from books of reference. 
To my mind the only real value of this, the major, part of the 
book is that it contains a very comprehensive list of music avail- 
able for bands in America and the names of the publishers. 

Fortunately the first seventy pages of ‘‘ The Band’s Music ” 
are of much greater. interest and value than are these notes. 
Here Mr. Goldman discusses the history and development of the 
wind band and its music and gives a valuable and sometimes 
surprising list of works originally composed for wind, going 
back to the 16th century. During the course of this the author 
says ‘‘the modern wind band requires a history of its own.” 
Would that Mr. Goldman had spared us the program notes and 
been satisfied with a list of titles, composers and publishers and 
devoted the three hundred or so pages thus saved to this very 
attractive and desirable end—a task for which, incidentally, he 
is eminently qualified. WW. AAAS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Rigoletto. Verdi. English Version by Edward 7. Dent. (Oxford 
University Press, 2s.) 

Elgar. By W. H. Reed. (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 4s. 6d.) 

How to build a Music-Teaching Connection. By L. D. Gibbin. (Oxford 
University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


This list neither implies nor precludes review in a future issue. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ano DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


A little theatre not so far from Covent Garden is fast becoming 
the safety valve of London’s night life. Each night between 
11.30 and 1.15 a.m. a variety entertainment is given which is an 
almost perfect burlesque of similar shows of the Victorian era. 
Here, in an atniosphere of complete abandon people foregather 
to listen to Ridgeway’s Late Joys. The trials and tribulations of the 
day are forgotten as the audience joins in the choruses and 
generally lets off steam. Columbia have given everyone a chance 
to join in the frivolities of this unique entertainment. On DX9g18- 
g21 is a complete performance actually recorded in the Players 
Theatre, known in early Victorian days as Evans’ Song and 
Supper Rooms. It opens with a chorus Oh the fairies sung by the 
audience and then follows in quick succession Sons of the Sea by 
Bernard Miles, A Bird in a Gilded Cage by Meg Jenkins, 
I was one of ’em sung by Archie Harradine, We’re the Sisters 
Gelatine and If I only knew the way by the Sisters Gelatine, The 
German Band by Frith Banbury, Going Back, a poem recited by 
Alexander Archdale, Yes you are sung by Eve Lynd, J won’t be 
a Nun by Nuna Davey, Mother says I mustn’t sung by Helen Goss, 
A Lecture on a ‘‘ Russian Folk Song’? by John Glynne-Jones and 
The Honourable Maude in The Cantiniere and Any Questions. 
The H.M. by the way is John Eddison. The whole proceedings 
are in the capable hands of chairman Leonard Sachs. 

It would be invidious for me to commend any one artist and I 
certainly do not intend to single out any one record. You simply 
must hear this show in its entirety. It is really excellent enter- 
tainment. An appropriately decorated album is available, price 
2s. 6d. One final word. Congratulations to the recording 
engineers ; they have captured the atmosphere beautifully. 

Another and much more familiar show to be recorded before an 
audience is Band Waggon. There is no need for any introduction 
to the inane chatter and repartee of Arthur Askey and Richard 
Murdoch, to the problems of Syd Walker, nor, indeed, to any 
other of the well-known features of this particular form of enter- 
tainment. They are all included in this recorded version on 
H.M.V. BD693-695, which is a reproduction of this year’s final 
broadcast. You remember ? It was cast in a reminiscent vein 
and here it is recreated—down to the last chestnut of ‘* Chestnut 
Corner ”—in this Portfolio No. 6. Still another radio feature has 
been committed to wax. From ‘‘ Monday Night at Seven” 
Jack Hylton presents Youth Takes a Bow, introducing the well- 
known author Godfrey Winn, the contralto, Bernadine Has- 
kane, whose voice many have likened to Clara Butt ; the young 
singer of sophisticated songs Pat Kirkwood, impressionist Jack 
Watson (Hubert, the son of Nosmo King), and finally, accordion 
player Bert Waller. As in the radio version, Brian Michie is 
the compere. Jack Hylton’s Orchestra accompanying. Hear 
them on H.M.V. C3103. 

Now another representative of the theatre, to wit, a selection 
from Ivor Novello’s The Dancing Years, played by the Theatre 
Orchestra on Parlophone R2667. I like the warm tones of this 
combination ; it captures the varying moods of the music 
admirably. Not less interesting in their own particular way are 
Louis Levy and his Orchestra. On H.M.V. BD704 they 
play an energetic selection from the film Honolulu. Sam Browne 
and Eve Becke are, I think, the unnamed vocalists. 

In still lighter vein and even more tuneful is the collection of 
continental tunes, Ziehrer Melodies on Parlophone R2668. Heinz 
Huppertz and his Orchestra judge the varying temper of 
these rather well, though in this respect their task is less exacting 
than that of Magyari Imre and his Hungarian Gipsy 
Orchestra who play four numbers with a traditional Hungarian 
flavour on Parlophone R2670. They are You were unfaithful to me, 
You left me, don’t come back, Far goes the Crane and Down it pours 
in the Puszta. 

The London Palladium Orchestra devote the whole of their 
attention this month to the music of Percy Fletcher. On H.M.V. 


B8g02-3 they play the suite Sylvan Scenes in a manner that well 
befits the redolence suggested by the title. Another versatile 
combination that seldom fails is Anton and the Paramount 
Theatre Orchestra. In a medley of Victor Herbert Favourites 
they are, as usual, ably assisted by Al Bollington at the organ. 
The March of the Toys, When you're away, Absinthe frappé, I’m 
falling in love with Someone, Ah Sweet Mystery of Life are some of the 
numbers included on H.M.V. BD688. 

The choice of selections from The Dancing Years is widened still 
further by The Blue Hungarian Band. This is compressed into 
the playing time of one side of Regal-Zonophone MR 3033. 
Brief, but quite adequate. The coupling is Waldteufel’s L’ Estudian- 
tina waltz. The New Mayfair Accordion Band break new 
ground with two old favourites, the Savoy American Medley and the 
Savoy English Medley. Though they lack the body and tone of 
orchestral versions, accordionists will welcome these revivals 
on H.M.V. BD608. 

Al Bollington’s solo record contains a selection of tunes that 
have, at some time or another, qualified for the term ‘‘ popular.” 
But they are not chosen merely for this reason. Old Father Thames, 
Let’s all go down the Strand, Knightsbridge March, The Changing of the 
Guard, There’s a lovely lake in London and Round the Marble Arch 
are nicely dovetailed on H.M.V. BD691 to represent A Day in 
London. Charlie Kunz follows with a tasteful, if belated, selection 
from the film The Great Waltz on Decca F7051 and Patricia 
Rossborough defines My Favourites with equal charm and fluency 
on Parlophone F1448. Just one more chance, There’s a small hotel, 
Thanks for the Memory, Blue Room, Smoke gets in your Eyes and These 
Foolish Things are the tunes Miss Rossborough favours. 


Vocalists 


Do you remember the record of the Blue Danube and The 
Wren sung in rhythm by Josephine Tumminia some time ago ? 
Here is another (Brunswick 02748) of similar type. Mary 
Martin, a newcomer to me, sings Il Bacio and The Mocking 
Bird to a rhythm accompaniment by Woody Herman and his 
Orchestra. It is an interesting and quite entertaining record 
and had it not been for the existence of the Tumminia disc I 
should be inclined to give her full marks. Unfortunately, though 
she has plenty of body in her voice, she has neither the range nor 
the fluency of Josephine T. On the other hand, I rate these 
attempts and Who'll buy my Violets (Padilla’s La Violetera), which 
is also a rhythmic paraphase, quite as high as the Connie Boswell 
record of Ah! So Pure. This is coupled with Deep Purple on 
Brunswick 02760. Here Miss Martin is perfectly happy. 

Dorothy Alt sings Thanks for Everything and I have Eyes most 
charmingly on Rex 9544. The recorders are much more kind to 
her voice these days, and she, herself sounds much more con- 
fident. Film star Joan Crawford bursts into song on H.M.V. 
B8goq. The label classes her as a contralto. Maybe she is ; but 
if It’s all so new to me and I’m in love with the Honourable Mr. So and So 
are any criterion then she has much to learn about voice control. 

Vera Lynn is much better in this respect. Throughout 
Mexicali Rose and Angels never leave Heaven on Decca F7048 she 
sings almost faultlessly. Indeed, the former is, perhaps, her most 
successful recording to date. Dark-skinned Adelaide Hall is 
also in good form on Decca F7049. I very much prefer her style 
and the translucent quality of her voice in J promise you and I have 
eyes to her recent recording of That old feeling. 

The first time I heard Deep Purple and Little Swiss Whistling 
Song they were sung over the air by Bebe Daniels and Ben 
Lyon in a Saturday evening variety programme. On that 
occasion they were assisted by a mixed chorus and the combination 
proved most pleasant. Here, on Decca F7046 one misses those 
concerted effects but do not let that trouble you. Both songs are 
put across in grand style. The office boys will soon be whistling 
the Swiss song ad infinitum ! 
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One of the records of Deep Purple likely to be most in demand 
is Brunswick 02746. Yes, you have probably guessed to whom I 
refer—Bing Crosby. This is a very deep purple and maybe it 
would have sounded more colourful had it been pitched a semi- 
tone higher. Summertime from ‘‘ Porgy and Bess ”’ is the coupling. 
Another song we shall soon be hearing much more of is Begin 
the Beguine. Leslie Hutchinson sings it particularly well on 
Parlophone F1443. This is backed with I paid for that lie I told 
you. In A Mist over the Moon and This Night, too, his ‘* charm” 
music has deserted him. Or is it the other way round ? In any 
case I like it better this way. He is well able to stand on his own 
feet without assistance from others. Parlophone F1444 confirms 
this unmistakably. Jack Daly also sings J paid for that lie I told you 
on Regal-Zonophone MR3o041 and, despite his amazing per- 
sonality “‘ Hutch ” gets the verdict. Dixie Mammy is the coupling. 
Daly’s other songs are You’ve always been a Pal and J still think of 
you, sweet Nellie Dean. These are recorded on Regal-Zonophone 
MRg3040. This is the one to bear in mind. 


Hughie Diamond’s voice seems to be losing some of its 
former depth ; at one time he had a very Crosbian-like tone. It 
was not so mature a voice as he exhibits in There’s a Ranch in the 
Rockies and South of Border on Decca F7047. His diction is excel- 
lent, though his pronunciation is sometimes at fault. Still more 
Deep Purple, this time from Dick Todd on H.M.V. BD699. He’s 
new to me, and his voice is fairly attractive. In this and Little 
Sir Echo on the reverse one can detect one or two Crosby man- 
nerisms. The Three Reasons, a female vocal trio assist him 
on this side as well as in I’m building a Sailboat of Dreams and I can’t 
get you out of my mind. I like their sotto voce, it forms a pleasant 
background and blends well with Todd’s voice. Hear them on 
H.M.V. BD705. 

Johnny and Jones, a new vocal duo, hardly make the 
grade in either Hold Tight or Jeepers Creepers on Decca F7028. 
Though they do not attempt emulation of the four Mills Bro- 
thers who sing Mr. Paganini and Stardust on Brunswick 02741 
they are crude by comparison. Even the Merry Macs cannot 
quite reach this standard though they almost succeed in Ta Hu 
Wa-Hu-Wai and Chopsticks on Decca F7050. Cuckoo in the Clock 
and Patty Cake, Patty Cake on Decca F7035 are almost as polished. 
Make a note of the Hawaiian title and number. 


At the last moment come three more vocal records. First 
those bright boys Max and Harry Nesbitt who sing Small 
Town and Apple Blossom Time in a most convincing fashion on 
Regal-Zonophone MR3044. Then our old friend, Turner 
Layton, sings Deep Purple and Au Revoir (7’attendrai) in a really 
impeccable way on Columbia FB2233. The second chorus of 
“Au Revoir” he sings in French. This is really delightful. 
Lastly, here is Pat Taylor who asks a pertinent question, What 
do you know about love ? in a rather charming manner on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3042. The coupling is Oh! give me time for 
tenderness. Finish off your words a little more definitely, Miss 
Taylor, and you may get some place. 


Billies 


There is a fair selection of humorous and hill billy songs 
this month. First, comes Dave Willis who sings two amusing 
ditties, Flaming Phil the Fireman and Tyrolean on H.M.V. BD703. 
He is accompanied by a small orchestra, the members of which 
are prone to laugh in the wrong, as well as the right, places. 
However, he’ll get by, as will Max Miller, who sings Af the 
Bathing Parade and Everything Happens to Me, from his film of that 
name. On H.M.V. BD697 Miller is permitted rather more 
latitude than he was in the film studio. 


Much more subtle is the humour of Cecil Johnson in a 
burlesque episode of the B.B.C feature In Town To-night, on 
Decca F6841. He brings to the “ mike” a Beauty Queen and a 
Globe Trotter. These are really funny, though not more so than the 
** Fol-de-Rols ” sketch The Lodger on Columbia FB2214. As in 
the B.B.C. version, Cyril Fletcher (Thanking You) Ernest 
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Arnley, Doris Palmer and William Stevens form the cast. 
Need I add more ? 


George Formby sings Hitting the High Spots and I can tell it by 
my Horoscope on Regal-Zonophone MR3039. Both are from the 
film ‘‘ Trouble Brewing.” So you know what to expect here, which 
is more than one can say of Ronald Frankau. He often leaves 
one hung in mid air. However, all is pretty obvious in That’s 
how I'd write a love song and In the Bush and on the Prairie and the 
Veldt. Hear Parlophone R2677. 


Competently as the Hill Billies sing The Range beyond the Sky 
and In Ole Oklahama on Regal-Zonophone MR3043 they cannot 
raise these numbers above the mediocre level. They are rather 
dull and not nearly so intriguing in form as There’s a Ranch in the 
Rockies which Carson Robison and his Pioneers sing on 
Rex 9545. The coupling is Sing me to sleep with a song of the West. 
This is a splendid concerted effort though the organ accompani- 
ment is foreign to this type of song. Maybe the Pioneers will 
record the yodel song which they introduced in their recent 
television broadcast. I forget the title, but Robison described it 
as a yodelling song to kill all yodelling songs. It is well worth 
recording. 


Jimmie Davis sings a real heart-throb on Panachord 26023. 
Don’t break her heart, Boy is the title and he sings it so sincerely 
that he almost had me sympathising with him. On the reverse 
is You tell me your dream, I’ll tell you mine which is only pseudo 
hill billy. The only yodler present is Tex Morton, who sings 
Move along Baldy and My Blue Ridge Mountain Home on Columbia 
FB2212. In the latter, he is assisted by harmonica player Henry 
Thompson. This is the breeziest hill billy song of all, and is well 
worth a hearing. 


Light Music and Accordions 


I should not be at all surprised to find that the Beer Barrel Polka 
will sweep the country, as the music publishers would say. It 
is certainly of the right type. Continental in flavour and moves 
apace. So far three records of it have arrived. Two are by 
Continental combinations and the other by an English band. 
It is significant that the latter is hopelessly outclassed. It is far 
too robust and coarse in texture. The London Piano Accordion 
Band is the one to which I refer. Incidentally this is the only 
version of the three which includes a vocal. Regal-Zonophone 
MR3047 is the record which also contains Little Swiss Whistling 
Song. 

There is a smaller margin between the other two records. On 
the whole I prefer the “‘ Beer Barrel”? of Will Glahe and his 
Orchestra to that of Will’s Accordion Meisterorch 
(whoever coined that one ?). It is more natural and sparkling. 
Glahe couples it on H.M.V. B8g10 with another tune similar in 
type (though hardly so catchy) named Goosey, Goosey. The 
Wills coupling is The Band Boys’ Polka. Here on Columbia 
FB2219 they come into their own, so hear both these records and 
decide for yourself. 

Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra enter the fray 
with a rousing tune, Once, twice, three times which is erroneously 
classed as a fox-trot. It is more nearly a polka. Still, don’t let 
that deter you from hearing it on H.M.V. B8g12 in company with 
the Teddy Bears’ Picnic. Both are well played. Alfredo Campoli 
and his Salon Orchestra sound positively refined after that 
spate of gaiety and high spirits. And so in truth they are. Hear 
them play Later On and Serenade out of the Night on Decca F7037. 


The Orchestra Georges Tzipine make a valiant attack on 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue on Parlophone R2666. They are 
reinforced by the grand organ of the Gaumont Palace, Paris, and 
the alliance is most effective. The organ adds body and colour 
to what is otherwise a really spirited performance. Raoul Gola 
takes the piano solo embellishments in worthy style. Spirited, 
too, are the renderings of El Relicario and Monti’s Czardas on 
Columbia FB2209. They are played by the Albert Sandler 
Trio. Naturally, these versions lack the fullness of some, but 
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compensation is provided by, Sandler’s dexterity and sureness of 
touch. 

That ingenious fraternity of cinema organists is introduced, 
this month, by our English friend from Denmark, Bobby Pagan. 
His latest records to arrive confirm all I have previously said of 
him. He is less demonstrative than the average cinema organist 
we know over here ; take, for example, his record of Foraarsregn 
(the Umbrella Man), simplicity is the keynote throughout and it 
is enhanced thereby. This is coupled on H.M.V. X6254 with 
Geg Vil Skaenke Dig Alt. Here he is joined by a small instrumental 
ensemble and by that attractive songstress Elsa Sigfuss. Pagan’s 
other record contains two pot-pourri; one is entitled En Lille 
Tilfaeldighed and includes I’ve got a pocketful of dreams, Home on the 
Range and another tune I cannot for the life of me name at the 
moment. The other is Schlager Potpourri in which Pagan introduces 
a blind male vocalist known as the singing ““X”. He is fast 
making a name for himself in Denmark, so I understand, (H.M.V. 
X6253). Incidentally, I must remind you that these records are 
only obtainable to special order. 

Cor Steyn plays In Buddha’s Realm and Monkey Tricks on 
Panachord 26024. Both are rags, and as such they demand perfect 
control and nimble fingers. Both qualities are well displayed 
here. More sober are the Teddy Bears’ Picnic and The March of 
the Toys which Donald Thorne plays on Decca F6848. For 
children of all ages. For still less frivolous moments are the two 
pieces by Marcel Palotti. Magic Chimes is one and the other is 
the once popular Whispering of the Flowers. In both numbers a 
Hawaiian guitar is introduced. Hear Parlophone F1433, it is 
an antidote for jaded nerves. 

Another record which will serve a similar purpose is Parlophone 
F1432. This contains two violin solos, Avant de Mourir and 
Menuetto, by Alexander Beregowsky. They are most delicately 
played and he has the good sense not to employ too much vibrato. 
For more whimsical moods, hear the Lambeth Walk on Parlophone 
F1434. It is played on the piano in various styles and idioms 
(after Verdi, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin and Liszt) by Frank 
Rayston to an arrangement of his own. 

Pianists with a flair for more modern rhythm will enjoy Jules 
Ruker’s examples of rhythmic interpretation. My Own, Jeepers 
Creepers, Two Sleepy People and Deep in a Dream are the numbers he 
includes on Rex 9537. Remara is more pyrotechnical in her 
extemporisations of four more popular songs. On Decca F7040 
she plays Deep in a Dream and Sweethearts and continues on F7052 
with A Violin in Vienna and Mexicali Rose. Rhythm is an incidental 
feature in all four. 

The accordionists enter with an exhilarating display of skill 
by soloist Tollefsen. On Columbia FB2210 he plays a Concert 
Waltz of his own composition and a piece called Dizzy Accordion. 
In both he is unaccompanied. Probably inspired by the film 
“The Great Waltz”? Carlos Santanna’s Accordion Band 
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introduce a soprano and a baritone into their versions of Tales 
from the Vienna Woods and One day when we were young. They are 
both an asset to Decca F7033. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). Deep Purple is undoubtedly 
the pick of the eight titles by the Cotton boys. In the make-up 
of this version on 9540 they seem to have used rather more 
ultramarine and a little less vermillion than some other “artists ” 
have used. It is backed with a charming version of the new 
waltz Little Sir Echo,in which the voice and echo are alternatively 
supplied by male and female singers. I promise you and I have 
Eyes on 9529 are, in my opinion, next in order of merit, though 
in richness of ensemble tone Romany on 9539 runs them very close. 
Hold Tight on the reverse is the only rhythm number of the lot, 
and may well turn the balance in favour of this record, for it is a 
slick performance. Hurry Home and I can’t get you out of my mind 
are the remaining titles. These are on 9530. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) also play Litile 
Sir Echo on MR3048. In form it is similar to the Cotton version. 
The coupling is a neat semi-rhythmic arrangement of Small Town. 
This is rather more exacting, but they play it in a most confident 
manner. On MR3057 Loss plays the familiar Play Gipsy, from the 
show ‘‘ Countess Maritza,” as a fox-trot. Some may not care for 
modern rhythm applied to such a tune ; personally I rather like 
it played this way. The backing is a fox-trot, This Night, from the 
film ‘‘ Honolulu.” This fits the Loss make-up like a glove. Note 
the number. The waltz, J paid for the lie that I told you, and the 
Palais Glide, Poor Contrary Mary, on MR3049, provide little scope 
for either originality or style. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Colum- 
bia). There is one number of the quartet by this band that 
stands out well above the rest. That is Begin the Beguine on FB2224. 
The tune is rather out of the common rut with a rumba-like 
rhythm but not emphasised quite so much. In this arrangement 
the rhythm section fairly ripple an accompaniment to the attrac- 
tive syncopation of the melody. Heaven Can Wait, a pleasant 
melody number, is the coupling. Let’s stop the Clock and Life is 
nothing without music are the other Orphean titles. These are on 
FB2225 and do not overlook them on account of the definite 
pointer towards the Beguine side. For although these are different 
in type there is little disparity in either presentation or execution. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) kick over 
the traces once again. Why ever they should choose to massacre 
a tune like Irving Berlin’s waltz, Always, beats me. On the back 
of F1436 they are on more legitimate ground. One o’clock Jump 
provides the necessary latitude for expression of ideas without 
becoming ostentatious. Their star number, however, is neither 
this nor Patty Cake, Patty Cake on F1435. The coupling, Chopsticks, 











x 
STRICT DANCE TEMPO 
Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Deep Jack Harris and Orchestra (H.M.V.) A mist is over 
Purple (Fox-trot) and I go for that (Quick-step) FB2215. the Moon (Fox-trot) and I paid for the lie that I told you (Waltz) 
: - i ildi Sailboat 
Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Could be, yal rae eames 
Patty Cake and Chopsticks (Quick-step medley); Deep 
a We speak of you often and Apple Blossom Time (Slow Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
ox-trot medley). (Parlophone). Apple Blossom Time (Quick-step) and A 
Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). Sweet- mist is over the Moon (Slow Fox-trot) F1437. Angels never 
hearts (Waltz) and Romany (Tango) 9533. My Own, I shall eave Heaven (Quick-step) and Waltz of my heart (F1438). 
always remember you smiling, I’ve got a pocketful of dreams, , aie 
Two Sleepy People, The Umbrella Man and You must have been Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone). I’m building a 
a beautiful baby (Paul Jones) 9541. Sailboat of Dreams (Slow Fox-trot) and What do you know 
about love (Slow Fox-trot) F1440. 
Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Just one more chance (Slow Fox-trot) and My Blue Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). I’m 
Heaven (Quick-step) F7031. What’ll I do (Waltz) and building a Sailboat of Dreams (Slow Fox-trot) and Angels 
Charmaine (Waltz) F7043. never leave Heaven (Slow Fox-trot) MR3058. 
* * 
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is the tune referred to ; it is less exuberant than the others and 
it has style. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) also play an 
arrangement of Chopsticks on BD5484. As one would expect, this 
is presented in an entirely different manner ; rhythmic expression 
is not the only feature here, there is precision and leavening of 
melody, too. By comparison, Gipsy Tears on the reverse is of much 
more delicate structure. I particularly like the string opening and 
the vocal by Peggy Dell. Poor Contrary Mary is one of those 
simple, jiggy types which is difficult to arrange distinctively. 
On BD5483 it is classed as a fox-trot, but one could dance the 
Palais Glide to it just as well. It has neither the suavity nor the 
melody of Apple Blossom Time on the reverse. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). The June 
records by this band are definitely going to please the many Roy 
fans. They start off with stirring versions of the Beer Barrel Polka 
and Goosey Goosey on F1452. The polka is hardly so lighthearted 
as the Glahe record, but with its rousing vocal, it is sure to put 
one in high spirits and definitely in the mood to appreciate all 
the subtleties of the colourful Begin the Beguine which they couple 
with Little Sir Echo on F1451. The Loss record of this still remains 
my choice, however. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). The Geraldo record 
of Little Sir Echo rather puts me in a quandary about that last 
statement, for on BD5482 the arrangement is almost identical 
with that by the Loss boys. Hear them both, I don’t think you 
will have any difficulty in making a decision about the choice of 
records. Begin the Beguine on the reverse of the H.M.V. will 
dispel any doubts. This is almost on a par with the Gibbons 
record. It has not quite the suavity perhaps, but it is very attrac- 
tively arranged nevertheless. Neither Small Town nor I paid for 
the lie that I told you on BD5481 appeal to me half so well. Loss 
easily holds his own so far as arrangements and rendition of these 
two are concerned. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). Deep Purple is again 
my choice of another batch of tunes. One naturally expects 
something well above the average from a combination of this 
calibre. This Ambrose arrangement is a real sparkler and as in 
I have Eyes on the reverse and in The Masquerade is Over on F7041, 
the vocal by Denny Dennis is not the least attraction. The 
coupling on F7041 is Little Sir Echo and since he is presented in an 
almost identical fashion to the Loss and Geraldo baronets I 
leave you to make the choice. The remaining titles by Ambrose 
are Hurry Home and I Promise You. Ensemble tone and neat 
arrangements are the features of Decca F7030. 

Horace Heidt and his Brigadiers (Columbia). I rather 
expected this band to make an outstanding record of the Beer 
Barrel Polka. Though not quite up to expectations it is by no 
means the least attractive I have heard. Like the Clarinet Polka 
on the reverse of FB2228 it is anything but boisterous. Little 
Sir Echo puts in yet another appearance. This version on FB2216 
is much the same in construction as the ones noted previously. 
In some respects I like this the best of the lot ; hear it in company 
with the nicely balanced arrangement of I’m building a Sailboat of 
Dreams on FB2216. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends hark back to about 
1926-7 for the subject matter of Columbia FB2221. The Birth of 
the Blues and Moonlight and Roses (Lemare’s Andantino) are the 
tunes : I have not heard these played so well for ages. Hear 
them and, hear also, the breezy rendering of Cuckoo in the Clock 
and the sweet arrangement of The Same Old Story by Jay Wilbur 
and his Band on Rex 9531. 

Here is a danceable record with a difference. Neither Plain 
Jane nor Desert Star have vocal choruses and the tempo is quite 
uniform. But how Jack Harris and his Orchestra make these 
sparkle. Do not miss H.M.V. BD5485 and note the pleasant 
reverberation introduced into the recording. Lovers of the sweet 
type of dance music cannot fail to be intrigued by We speak of you 
often and our now familiar friend Little Sir Echo. Gay Lombardo 
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and his Royal Canadians play them on Brunswick 02748. 
Rather more stylish than usual. 

Wally Bishop and his Band turn out one of the most 
satisfactory records I have heard of them for some considerable 
time. Good for nothing and Howdy Cloudy Morning are the titles and 
the number is Regal-Zonophone MRgo50. The arrangement of 
the latter is inclined towards the busy side but I prefer it this way 
rather than the dead straight Poor Contrary Mary on Parlophone 
F1441. This is by Billy Thorburn and his Music who couple 
it with a waltz I paid for the lie that I told you. 

Fats Waller and his Rhythm play ’Tain’t what you do and 
The Spider and the Fly to their usual formula on H.M.V. BD5486. 
Whatever one thinks about Waller’s crazy vocals one must hand 
it to him for those spots of piano solo work. Crashing Through is 
one of the titles of Joe Daniels and his Hotshots and that is 
exactly what it sounds like. There is a continual barrage of 
drums and cymbals throughout this side of Parlophone F1445. 
The coupling is Beatin’ on the Washboard ; another machine gun- 
like performance. For percussionists only. 

One can always rely upon the Orquesta Tipica Canaro to 
give a pleasant account of themselves. And though the tangos 
Quebranto and Sangre de Suburbio on Parlophone OT174 are no 
exceptions to the rule I like equally well the tangos, Granada 
and Apasionado on Rex 9542. These are delightfully played by 
Juan Llossas and his Tango Orchestra. Eugen Wolffe and 
his Orchestra, who play Dreams come True and Black Orchids on 
Parlophone R266o9 are perhaps a little more rhythmical but more 
matter of fact. The only rumba to hand is Let me whisper I love you. 
To me, this seems hardly a suitable tune, not even when played 
so snappily as on Decca F7044. Don Marino Barreto and his 
Cuban Orchestra are responsible for this misfit. They make no 
such mistake on the reverse side, however. La Conga Blicotti is a 
thrilling piece of work and provides full compensation. 

Too Late for Classification 
His Master’s Voice 

Sandy Macpherson, Organ Solo. The Rosary and Roses of 
Picardy (BD692)*. 

Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra. Dear old Home 
Songs, Medley. (BD6096)*. 

Regal-Zonophone__ 

Gracie Fields. Gracie’s Hit Medley, No. 2 (MR3054)*. 
Romany and One day when we were young (MR3055)*. 

London Piano Accordion Band. Apple Blossom Time and 
South of the Border (MR3045). 

Columbia 


Les Allen, vocalist. 
(FB2222)*. 

The Six Swingers. War Dance for Wooden Indians and Swinging 
the Irish Reel (FB2217)*. BOHEMIAN. 


* Take particular note of all records followed by an asterisk, 
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BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Shorty George (Basie) (64747) 
*** Thursday (Haber, Sachs, Graham) 
(v by Helen Hume) (64983) 
(Brunswick 02745—3s.). 


64747—Basie (p) with Earl Warren, 
Ronald Washington (altos); Lester 
Young, Herschel Evans (éens) ; Ed. Lewis, 
Harry Edison, Buck Clayton (ipis) ; 
Henry S. Morton, Dan Minor, Dickie 
Wells (irmbs) ; Fred Green (zg) ; Walter 
Page (5) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

64983—Above plus Lester Collins (tpi). 

Shorty George is one of those things which 
make ideal material for a band like Basie’s. 
Melodically quite simple and in its way not 
untuneful, it is nevertheless conspicuous 
mainly for its rhythmic patterns and incisive 
tone and colours, and if the result lies less 
in the composition and more in the way it 
is played, that is merely a compliment to 
Basie’s band with no implication against 
the composer or the arranger. 

In the first chorus the saxes play with good 
bite and unanimity of feeling even if at times 
they do seem a trifle too staccato, and in the 
second chorus there is a good trumpet solo. 
But the features of the record are to my 
mind the thrill of the brass team’s comments 
in the trumpet solo, the tenor solo which 
comes later, the work of the rhythm section 
and the general verve with which the whole 
thing is interpreted. 

Thursday is less interesting. Neither 
composition nor arrangement is so effective. 
In the first chorus the brass tone is rather 
dirty and the saxes almost schmaltzy, and 
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although a good deal always seems to be 
going on none of it is very outstanding until 
one comes to the accompaniment to the 
saxes in the last chorus. This rhythm section 
of Basie’s really is a wow. 

Reproduction : Very fair, except for rather 
rough surface. 

For students : Rhythm section, piano and 
drums, and (in Shorty) brass team, tenor sax. 


Three Peppers—Vocal Trio (Am.) 
*** Down by the old mill siream (Taylor) 
(64819) 
*** Fuzzy wuzzy (Branker) (64820) 
(Brunswick 02759—3s.) 


This new (to us) vocal trio is something 
of a cross between Slim and Slam, The 
Inkspots, and the Three Keys. The singing 
is quite good, but the best things about the 
records are the small group accompani- 
ments with their piano and guitar solos. 

Originally the Peppers recorded in 
America for Irving Mill’s variety records. 
It’s a pity we couldn’t have had their 
Variety record of The Duck’s Yas Yas Yas. 
The fact that it was thoroughly vulgar 
wasn’t the only thing it had to recommend 
it. 

Reproduction : 
rough surface. 

For students : Piano, guitar, bass. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*#* Begin the Beguine (Cole Porter) (Film, 
*¢ Jubilee ”’) (64988) 
**#** Tong time no see (Altman, Cavanaugh) 
(64990) _ 
(Brunswick 02752—3s.) 

With Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats—Fazola 
(cl); Miller (ten); Butterfield (ipt) ; 
Warren Smith (irmb); Zurke (pf) ; 
Lamare (zg) ; Haggart (5) ; Bauduc (ds). 

Remembering that the Andrews Sisters 
were among the first to discover Hold Tight 
(their record, Brunswick 02717, was a top 
seller here and in America), I thought, 
when I saw the title Long time no see, they 
had got hold of another of those crazy- 
lyric songs. 

Actually, however, the words are quite 
conventional, ‘‘ long time no see” being 
about the only twist line and merely 
meaning the obvious, that the time between 
kisses has been much too long for the likings 


Good, except for slightly 
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of the hero (or heroine) of this inconsequent 
little story. Nevertheless, it’s a bright 
number and the girls put it over with all 
their usual style. 

The record gets its extra star partly 
because the treatment seems rather more 
suitable than that given to Begin the Beguine, 
but perhaps mainly for the grand chorus by 
the orchestra with Eddie Méiller’s tenor, 
Fazola’s clarinet, and Bob Zurke’s piano, 
supported by a grand rhythm in which 
Bauduc’s drums are a feature. 

Reproduction : Good except for some 
surface roughness. 

For students: Bass, drums and swing 
accompaniment ensemble, and, in Long 
time, tenor sax, clarinet, piano. 


Mary Martin (Am.) 
**]] bacio (The Kiss) (Arditi) (64941) 
**TZisten to the mocking bird (Winner) 
(64834) - 
(Brunswick 02749—3s.) 

With Woody Herman’s Orchestra— 
Joe Estren, Pete Johns (altos); Saxie 
Mansfield, Ray Hopfner (ien) ; Clarence 
Willard, Jerry Neary (ipis) ; Joe Bishop 
(fliigel horn); Neal Reid (trmb); Tom 
Linehan (pf) ; Harry White (zg) ; Walter 
Yoder (5) ; Frank Carlson (5) directed 
by Woody Herman (cl). 

If you remember the Josephine Tum- 
minia-Jimmy Dorsey records of Blue Danube 
and The Wren (12 in. Brunswick 0137), in 
which for the first time the experiment of a 
straight coloratura soprano with a swing 
band was tried out, you will have a very 
good idea of what these Mary Martin- 
Woody Herman extravagances are all 
about. : 

In both cases the whole thing can only 
be looked upon as stunt, if only because it 
is neither jazz nor straight music, and the 
interest in the records lies wholly in how 
well the idea has been carried out and 
consequently to what extent it has come off. 

On the whole I don’t think this Martin- 
Herman attempt has come off so well as 
the Tumminia-Dorsey effort, mainly because 
the contrasts between jazz and straight 
music are not so prominently displayed. 
Instead of keeping uncompromisingly to 
the straight idiom, as Miss Tumminia did, 
Miss Martin adopts something of the jazz 
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phraseology, and if she manages to escape 
being corny it still doesn’t make the records 
swing music in any sense of the term. 
Equally there is more tendency on the 
part of the orchestra to tone down its jazz 
because the numbers and the singer belong 
to the straight if not so narrow path. And 
anyway, g as Herman’s band can some- 
times be, it lacks the verve and sparkle with 
which the Dorsey band (and particularly 
its brass team) carried out its parts in Blue 
Danube and The Wren. Or is it all a matter 
of the arrangements ? 

Reproduction : Good except for rather 
muzzy surface. 


Paul Whiteman and His Swing Wing 

Group (Am.) 

**J go for that (Film, “‘ St. Louis Blues ’’) 
(Malneck, Loesser) (v) (64794) 
** Never felt better, never had less (Baer, 
Hess) (v) (64791) 
Brunswick 02751—3s.) 

Sal Franzella (ci); Art Drellinger 
{ten) ; Bob Crsamano, Ch. Teagarden 
(tpt); Jack VTeagarden (irmb); Frank 
Signorelli (f); Al. Reuss (g); Art 
Shapiro (5); Geo. Wettling (ds). 
Vocalists : Four Modernaires. 


It’s the same old story. The ickey 
singing of the Modernaires, who take about 
two out of three choruses on each side, out- 
weighing the attractions of a group of 
soloists who manage to be good in spite of 
the settings in which they are placed. 

There are swell moments of Teagarden 
in both records, and the spots of tenor, 
trumpet, clarinet and piano are not made 
any the worse by a rhythm section that is 
not without its swing aspects. 

Reproduction : Good except for slight 
muzziness. 

For students : Trombone. 


COLUMBIA 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Ciribiribin (Pestalozza) (BW24514) 
*** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernie, Casey, 
Pinkard) (BW24515) 
(Columbia DB5060—3s.) 

James (tpt) directing Dave Mathews, 
Claude Lakey, Bill Luther, Drew Page 
(reeds) ; Tom Gonsoulin, Claude Bowen, 
Jack Palmer (épis); Russell Brown, 
Truett Jones (irmbs) ; Jack Gardner (/) ; 
Bryan “Red” Kent (zg); Thurman 
Teague (5) ; Ralph Hawkins (ds). 

These are the first records to be issued 
here of the new band of ex-Goodman 
trumpet star Harry James. 

If the debut is anything but as auspicious 
as it should have been one may blame Mr. 
James and Columbia equally—the former 
for having made such a record as Ciribiribin, 
the latter for not having possessed enough 
taste and understanding not to have issued. 

The side starts off in waltz tempo with 
Mr. James trying to impress us with what 
some may call virtuosity, but I call corn. 
This is followed by a showy trumpet cadenza 
that is in even more execrable taste. 
Subsequently the record goes into more 
regular jazz, but even if it had been good 
I wouldn’t have liked it after what had gone 
before. 

Sweet Georgia Brown is at least in jazz 
tempo throughout, but it starts off with a 
barrel-organy piano solo, has nothing in the 
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arrangement worth talking about, and what 
with James’ too flashy trumpet, a tenor who 
has the right tone and technique but the 
wrong slant, and its general killer-diller 
atmosphere, is at the best only just another 
not very outstanding record. 

Reproduction : Slightly raspy, otherwise 
very fair. 


Harry James and His Boogie-Woogie 
Trio (Am. Mixed) 
*** Boo-woo (James) (B24060) 
*** Woo-woo (James) (B24061) 
(Columbia DB5058—3s.) 
James (tpt) with Albert Ammons (?) ; 
Johnny Williams ; Eddie Dougherty. 


Albert Ammons (Am.N.)—Piano solo 
*** Shout for joy (Ammons) (23894) 
Meade Lux Lewis (Am.N.)—Piano solo 
*** Bear cat crawl (Lewis) (23893) 
(Columbia DB5061—3s.) 


These four sides are the first in a Boogie- 
woogie sub-section of Columbia’s so-called 
Super Swing Music series. 

Although efforts are being made to 
present this boogie-woogie business as a 
new fad in jazz, actually it is, like swing, 
as old as jazz itself. It is just the blues dished 
up in fast tempo with a reiterated moving 
bass. 

Still, as with all other forms of jazz one 
has to have the mood and the feeling for it, 
which is just what all these artists have. 

Concerning Ammons and Lewis I need 
do little more than remind you that both 
have been recognised as boogie-woogie 
kings ever since their respective records 
Boogie-woogie stomp, issued just three years 
ago on Brunswick 02187, and Honky-tonk 
train blues, issued also in 1936 on Parlophone 
R2187 and later on H.M.V. B8579. 


As regards Harry James, after his afore- 
mentioned efforts with his orchestra, his 
work on these two records with his Boogie- 
woogie Trio seems almost perfection. He 
plays easily and naturally, has the idea 
(and of course the technique) and the 
phrases come out with a real sense of swing. 

The reason I have not marked the 
performances higher is that, after all, this 
boogie-woogie stuff can become rather 
monotonous. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface negligible. 

For students: Piano and (on DB5058) 
trumpet. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
#*#* Skater’s Waltz in Swingtime (Waldteufel) 
(64927) ; . 

**** Wolverine Blues (Spikes, Morton) 
(63272) (Feb. 1938) 
(Decca F7045—2s.) 
63272—Matty Matlock (cl, alio) ; Joe 
Kearns (alio); Ed. Miller, Gil Rodin 
(tens); Ch. Spivak, Yank Lawson, Bill 
Butterfield (ipis); Ward Silloway, 
Warren Smith (imbs); Bob Zurke (p); 
Nappy Lamare (g) ; Bob Haggart (b) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds). 
64927—Matlock, Kearns § (alios) ; 
Miller, Rodin (tens) ; Irving Fazola (cl) ; 
Zeke Larchy, Sterling Bose, Butter- 
field (ipis); Jimmy Emmert, Smith 
(trmbs) ; rhythm section as above. 
The astonishing thing is that Mr. Crosby 
should be able to get as many stars with a 
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tune like the Skater’s Waltz as he gets with 
that grand old evergreen of jazz Wolverine 
blues, and I have given the matter more 
than one thought to decide whether some- 
thing has not gone wrong with the marking. 
But I don’t think it has. The fact is that, 
however inherently unsuitable Waldteufel’s 
melody might seem to be for a swing treat- 
ment, Mr. Crosby’s arranger has solved the 
problem completely. Making no attempt 
to be clever, theatrical or to play upon the 
showmanship aspect of jazzing a standard 
straight composition, he has taken the 
melody for what it is worth, given it a 
straightforward rhythmic dressing, and the 
result as interpreted by this swell Crosby 
group has come off a hundred per cent. 
Wolverine blues is another grand sample of 
the Crosby modernised Dixieland music. 
In the first chorus the brass team not only 
plays with fine bite, but presents a nice 
little lesson in the value of giving notes their 
full values, and how neat and tuneful a 
team of clarinets can sound is yet another 
feature later on. Fazola plays a most 
attractive clarinet solo, the rhythm section 
is absolutely swell all through, and all round 
the record is a good sample of the Crosby 
band at its best. 
Reproduction : Good. Surface slight. 
For students : Clarinet, drums, brass team 
swing ensemble, and (in Wolverine blues), 
piano, tenor sax, bass, rhythm section. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*#*4s long as you live you'll be dead 
(Hanighen, Mercer) (v) (37R 
*** When the saints go marching in (v) (63778) 
(Decca F7056—2s.) 


Armstrong (pt, vocalist) with Ch. 
Holmes, Rupert Cole (altos); Bing 
Madison (ien) ; Shelton Hemphill (¢pt) ; 
J. C. Higginbotham (irm)); Luis 
Russell () ; Lee Blair (g) ; Geo. “Pop” 
Foster (5) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


Both records are a cut above most of 
Louis’ efforts during more recent years. 
When the saints probably is, or is based on, 
some traditional revivalist song. The other 
title may not be a second You rascal, you, but 
it has something of the same atmosphere, 
and both numbers make good enough 
material for Louis, who, if he is rather less 





REPRODUCTION REPORTS 


The reproduction reports which are now added to 
all reviews in this section are mainly for the benefit 
of those using high fidelity reproducers. The defects 
complained of, especially the so often found noisy 
surfaces, are less noticeable on most ordinary radio- 
grams and electric gramophones which do not cover 
a sufficient range of the higher audible frequencies. 

t¢ Reviewed from an American pressing, so little 
indication is available of what the surface of the 
English pressings will be like. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

alio .. altosaxophone m mellophone 

b -. string bass +» negro artists(s) 

bar .. baritone sax p +» piano 

bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 

cl .. clarinet tpt .. trumpet 

-. drums trmb .. trombone 

fl .. flute vin... violin 

g -. guitar xyl .. xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 

Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer’s 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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forceful than usual, is as characteristically 
effervescent as ever. 

Also the accompaniments are ever so 
much better. The arrangements are more 
subtle and tuneful and the band altogether 
neater, more musical and more stylish. 
Holmes and Higginbotham are featured in 
solos, but of course when it comes to 
instrumental individuality Louis is the 
outstanding attraction. 

Reproduction : Good.t 

For students : Trumpet, alto sax, trombone 
(second solo in Saints). 


H.M.V. 
Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
*#*** Smoke House Rhythm (Norman) 
(OA028944) 
**** Topsy (Ed Durham, Edgar Battle) 
(OA028943) 


(H.M.V. B8g08—3s.) 

Goodman (cl) with Noni Bernardi, 
Dave Matthews, Bud Freeman, Arthur 
Rollini (saxes) ; Harry James, Ziggy 
Elman, Gordon Griffin (ipis) ; Sterling 
* Red ” Ballard, Vernon Brown (irmbs) ; 
Jess Stacy () ; Ben Heller (zg); Harry 
Goodman ()) ; Lionel Hampton (ds). 
Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) : 
*** Sweet Sue (Harris, Young) (OA22419) 
(April 1938) 
Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Sweet Sue (v by Jack Leonard and 
ensemble) (OA028176) (Oct. 1938) 
(H.M.V. B8905—33.) 


022419—Goodman (cl) with Mathews, 
Milton Yaner, Freeman, Rollini (saxes) ; 
James, Elman, Griffin (ipts) ; Ballard, 
Brown (irmbs) ; Stacy (p); Heller (zg) ; 
H. Goodman ()) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

028176—Dorsey (trmb) with Fred 
Stulce, H. Schertzer, Dean Kincaide, 
Irving Rusin (saxes); J. Mince (cl) ; 
Sam Shapiro, Yank Lawson, 
Castaldo (pts); Les Jenkin, Moe 
Zudecoff, Elmer Smathers § (érmbs) ; 
Howard Smith (p) ; Carmen Mastren 
(g) 5, : en (ay. Traxler (5); Maurice 

) 


_— aside any doubts any previous 
Goodman records may have raised in your 
mind, for in Smoke house rhythm Mr. G. 
vindicates with one mighty swipe all his 
previous lapses. 

The composition may at first blush appear 
to be no more than just another typical 
swing opus, but you will find its simple 
phrases running in your head long after 
you may have thought you had forgotten 
them. And the arrangement is swell. 

But even these features must take second 
place to the performance. To its usual 
finish the brass adds a sting worthy of Artie 
Shaw ; to the usual Goodman polish the 
saxes add a spontaneous swing that makes 
them worthy of any sax team you may care 
to think of; and, with Lionel Hampton 
showing up in a manner that may astonish 
even his most ardent admirers, the rhythm 
section might be Basie’s, than which one 
can give it no higher praise. It is terrific 
behind one of the most exhilarating clarinet 
solos Benny has taken for many a long day. 
And there’s some far more than average 
solo work by the trumpet too. 

The band must certainly have had one 
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of its best days, for Topsy, made at the same 
session and including a good sample of 
Bud Freeman, is not only the same sort of 
thing, but very nearly as good. It swings in 
the same undeniable manner, and only 
loses a star by being not quite such an 
inevitable and attractive tune. 


Reproduction : Smoke house—brass possibly 
a little strong, otherwise excellent. Topsy— 
good, if not quite so brilliantly defined. 
Surface slight on both sides. 

For students : Clarinet, trumpet, tenor 
sax, drums, all sections, swing ensemble, 
and (in Topsy) piano. 

I’ve nothing against the coupling of two 
versions of the same title, but to say that 
either of the Sweet Sue’s on H.M.V. B8g05 
this month comes anywhere near Goodman’s 
Smoke house rhythm would be absurd. The 
Goodman version is a satisfactory enough 
swing arrangement, but in spite of the 
superficial attack of the brass the whole 
thing seems rather lethargic, like an over- 
tired lot of lads trying to bring themselves to 
life and only half succeeding; and the 
reproduction seems to suffer from much the 
same effect. 

Dorsey’s version starts off with one of 
Mr. D’s trombone solos, as usual mainly 
conspicuous for its tone and immaculate 
technique, to be followed by a vocal chorus 
in which the rest of the band chants com- 
ments in unison. This much of the side is 
worth about two stars. However, the 
second half is, with its trumpet solo and 
swingy ensemble, possibly worth almost 
four, so that seems to make the average of 
three about right. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface negligible. 

For students : Trumpet, clarinet. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Begin the Beguine (Film : “‘ Jubilee ”’) 
(Cole Porter) (OAo24079) (July 
" 1938) 
*#* Deep purple (de Rose) (v by Helen 
Forrest) (OA032964) 
(H.M.V. B8g06—3s.) 

024079" Shaw Pal with Ronny Perry, 
Henry “ Hank ” Freeman, Tony Pastor, 
Lee Robinson (reeds) ; Claude Bowen, 
Chick Peterson, John Best (ipis) ; Ted 
Besley, Geo. Arus, H. Rodgers wet i 
Lester Burness pon pb); Al Avola (g) ; 
Weiss (5) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 

032964—Shaw (cl) with Geo. Auld, 
Freeman, Pastor, Robinson (reeds); 
Bernie Privin, Peterson, Best (its) ; 
Les Jenkins, Arus, Rodgers (irmbs) ; 
Bob Kitsis (p) ; Avola (g) ; Weiss (5) ; 
Buddy Rich (ds). 

I flatly refuse to again go through all the 
qualities which have made Artie Shaw’s 
orchestra the best white swing band in 
existence to-day, but you will find them all 
in its captivating record of the delightful 
Begin the Beguine. The warmth and character 
of Shaw’s clarinet is again a feature; so 
are the richness and character of the sax 
section. And what a bite this brass team 
has. 


Because Deep purple is just a delightful 
melody and needs to be treated as such, it 
perhaps rather limits the scope of a swing 
band. However, Artie Shaw makes an 
alluring enough job of it, and if you want 
to look at it just for its charm, and not as 
swing, you may add at least another star. 
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Shaw’s clarinet is again a high spot and the 
vocal is quite good. 

Reproduction : Very good.f 

For students : Clarinet, sax team, brass 
team, ensemble. 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Black bottom (Henderson, de Sylva, 
Brown) (OAo17766) (Dec. 1937) 
**#** Trees (Rasbach, arr. Abe Osser) 
pig” (Dec. 1937) 
(H.M.V. B8907—3s.) 

Pete. (tpt) with Joe Dixon, Mike 
Doty, Clyde Rounds, Geo. Auld (reeds) ; 
Sam Lipkins, Irving Goodman (ipis) ; 
R. George, Sonny Lee (irmbs) ; Joe 
Lippman (~/) ; Tom Morgan (zg) ; Hank 
Wayland (4) ; Geo. Wettling (ds). 


One can hardly realise that these two 
titles were played by the same band. 

Black bottom is just another rather badly 
conceived arrangement. The first (en- 
semble) chorus is notable for nothing except 
that the brass tends to slip at times. Berigan 
then takes a rather theat:icak modulation, 
but does quite well in the erisuing chorus. 
The following tenor solo is adequate and 
then we get some rather too noisy brass. 
riffs against a quite good clarinet. 

So far the orchestration has been good 
enough, but it now goes to pieces when the 
arranger, presumably at a loss for any 
better idea, introduces a bass solo (which 
means nothing) and then a drum solo! 
The best thing in the record is the trombone 
solo in the last chorus. The player got a 
good shot at the mike and is well reproduced. 

Trees is a very different proposition. A 
convincing and attractive melodic arrange- 
ment, it features some pleasing clarinet work 
and well recorded brass in the first chorus. 
In the second chorus the saxophone section 
is sweet and effective and there is some good 
scoring for the brass at the end. The saxs 
are again most effective in the modulation 
and although the trombone solo isn’t 
anything to get excited about, the accom- 
paniment by the rhythm section swings 
easily. Berigan’s solo is good in the last 
chorus and all round the record has 
personality and melodic appeal without 
introducing any theatrical stuff because of 
the type of tune. 


Reproduction : Black bottom—very - fair. 
Trees—good.t 

For students : Trumpet and trombone in 
Black bottom ; trumpet, sax team, ensemble 
in Trees. 


Paul Whiteman and His Orch. (Am 
*Changes (Donaldson) (v) hanes 
(1927) 
*Zouisiana (Razaf, Schafer, Johnson) 
(v) Seti (1928) 
(H.M.V. B8913—3s.). 

40937— including Jimmy Dorsey (alio) ; 
Bix Beiderbecke (tpi) ; Fulton, Young, 
Gaylord (vocal trio); Bing Crosby 
(vocalist). 

43667—including Frank Trumbauer 
(alto) ; Beiderbecke (tpt) ; Bing Crosby 
with vocal trio as above. 

These two records are the first of a new 
H.M.V. series grandiloquently described as 
** Classics of Jazz.” 

I can only ask : Why ? 

No one will deny that the period did 
produce its jazz classics, but they didn’t 
come from Paul Whiteman. My dictionary 
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gives the meaning of classic as “ of the first 
class, of allowed excellence, either of 
modern or ancient creation.’ > By no stretch 
of imagination can these performances claim 
such distinction, either as jazz or anything 
else. They are just the superficially polished, 

but definitely corny, Whiteman music of 
the time. 

None of the featured “star” artists 
means a thing—not even Bix, let alone 
Trumbauer, who, time has shown, was 
perhaps the most over-rated saxophonist 
there has ever been from the point of style, 
even if his tone were pleasant and his 
execution neat. I can remember only one 
really outstanding performance by him, 
Singing the blues, and even that was con- 
spicuous more for its taste and charm than 
for its rhythmic style. 

Bing Crosby does quite well, but his voice 
wasn’t as developed then as it is now. 
Jimmy Dorsey . . . well, he wasn’t given 
much of a chance in Changes. 

Reproduction : Very fair, except for bass 
blasts in Changes. 


PARLOPHONE 


John Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Dawn on the desert (Shavers) (23938) 

****The Turf (Kirby) (23937) 
(Parlophone R2674—33.) 

Kirby (5) with Russell Procope (alio) ; 
Buster Bailey (ci) ; Chas. Shavers (tpi) ; 
Billy Kyle (/) ; O’Neill Spencer (ds). 

Not the least astonishing thing about this 
swell little band is the amazing blend of the 
front line in ensemble passages. Listen to 
the last chorus of The Turf and you can 
hardly believe that the result is obtained 
by only three “ melody” instruments. It 
sounds more like a full band. 

And what goes on before is nothing to 
be sneezed at either. Everything is done so 
neatly and cleanly that it sounds quite 
disarmingly simple, but what soloists these 
lads are, and how they can swing. 

If Dawn on the desert loses a star for 
being, as a composition, less in keeping with 
the spirit of jazz, it at least has its tuneful 
and interesting aspects, and the performance 
is quite immaculate. 

Reproduction : Excellent. 
igible. 

For students : Alto sax, clarinet, trumpet, 
piano, bass, small swing ensemble. 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 
Am.N 


Surface neg- 


-N.) 
#8** Blue blazes ( oe (24086) 

***Baby, won't you please come home (War- 
field, Williams) (v by Joe Thomas) 
(24051) 

(Parlophone R2673—3s.) 


*** Le jazz hot (Mooney) (23907) 
** Rainin’ (Oliver) (v by Dan Grissom) 
(23904) 
(Parlophone R2657—3s.) 
Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe 
Thomas Earl Carruthers Ted Buckner 
(reeds) ; Ed. Tompkins, Sy Oliver, Paul 
Webster (tmps); Elmer Crumbley, 
Russell Bowles, "James Young (érmbs) ; 
Edwin Wilcox (p) ; Al Norris (zg) ; Moses 
Allen (5) ; James ’ Crawford (ds). 


Blue ie may be just another fast swing 
effusion but to hear this band put it over is 
worth it. These lads certainly have 
technique, individually and collectively. 
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In the first chorus the sax team lives up 
to its reputation for tonal richness, balance, 
precision and style. Some good Basie-ish 
piano is heard in the second chorus, grand 
brass work and an exhilarating tenor solo 
in the third, good trombone and excellent 
trumpet solos in the fourth, an original 
alto solo in the fifth, and a high note trumpet 
hitter puts the finishing touch to the verve 
of it all in the last. 

Baby isn’t so hot. I don’t like the scoring 
or the interpretation of the first two choruses, 
and the tenor solo in the third is pretty dire. 
Luckily the other tenor player gets going in 
the fourth before we get the last two choruses 

vocal (not too bad) and a good bit of 
ensemble to finish up with. 

Le jazz hot is merely another not very 
original way of ringing the changes on the 
usual formula for a hot arrangement, and is 
conspicuous more for performance than 
composition. This band of Lunceford’s has 
a finish, the trumpets growl and squeal in 
the best traditions, there is an adequate 
tenor solo and everything is well and 
cleanly put over. 


Rainin’ is another of those rather mournful . 


songs which remind us that England isn’t, 
the only place where it keeps raining all the 
time. The record is mostly vocal. 

Reproduction : Generally quite good, 
except for rather rough surface. 

For students : Alto sax, tenor sax, trumpet, 
trombone, piano, bass, sax team, brass 
team, ensemble. 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra (Am.) 

***Booin the Beguine (Film : “ Jubilee ’’) 

(Porter) (v) (23987) 

****] cried for you (Freed, Arnheim, 

Lyman) (v) (23986) 
(Parlophone R2675—3s.) 

Mildred Bailey (vocalist) with Buster 
Bailey (cl); Russell Procope (sax) ; 
Chas. Shavers (ifi); Billy Kyle Ys “ 
John Kirby (5); O’Neill Spencer (ds) ; 
Red Norvo (xl). 

Mildred sings these two songs with all 
her usual charm, and this band of John 
Kirby’s gives her just the right kind of 
accompaniment. 

In I cried for you, a revival which has 
now become a hit in America, Red Norvo 
has a xylophone solo—and what a solo! 
Style !! Note too Kyle’s piano. 

Reproduction : Excellent. Surface slight. 
" For students : - Singing, piano, shaun, 

ass. 


Joe Turner and Pete Johnson—Piano 
duets (Am.N.) 
a, away blues (Johnson) (v_ by 
P. Johnson) (23891) 
eae = em (Johnson) (v by P. Johnson) 


23892) 
(Parlophone R2672—3s.) 

These may be very good piano boogie- 
woogie, but Mr. Johnson’s singing, which 
takes up most of both sides, is a bit too 
native for me. 

Reproduction : 
surface. 


Artie Shaw and His new Music—Blue 
skies (originally Vocalion S111) and 
I surrender. dear (originally Vocalion S114) 
both released November 1937, are re- 
issued on Parlophone R2676. 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 

October 1937, p. 215. 


Good, except for excessive 
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VOCALION 


Trixie Smith—Blues Singer (Am.N.) 
*** He may be your man (but he comes to see 
me sometime) (Bradford, Fowler) 
(63870) 
*** Fack, I’m mellow (Gundy, House) 
(6371) 
(Vocalion S230—3s.) 

All right, Trixie. You may not have the 
primitive force of some of the other Smiths, 
especially when you sing in the higher 
register, but you’ll do; and that goes for 
your little accompanying orchestra too. 

Reproduction : Very good except for slight 
surface. 


For students : Blues trumpet and clarinet, 
bass. 


Floyd Ray and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**Comin’ on with the blues (Ray) (v by 
Ivy Ann Glascoe) (65056) 

** Three o'clock in the morning (Robledo, 
Terriss) (v by Ensemble) (65055) 
(Vocalion S230—3s.) 

Ray directing Geo. Fauntleroy, Shirley 
Greene (altos); Carroll Ridley (ten) ; 
Sol Moore (baritone) ; Joe Kelley, Gran- 
ville Young, Ed. Vanderveer (tis) ; 
Gilbert Kelley, Clayton Smith (émbs) ; 
Ken Bryant (p) ; Gene Brown (g) ; Ben 
Booker (5) ; Geo. Ward (ds). 

Here’s a new coloured band for you. As 
far as I know these are among its first 
records. 

It doesn’t yet show up as a world beater, 
but it’s competent, has character and is not 
devoid of originality. 

The originality shows first in the style of 
the trumpet in the blues side, which has a 
more than average vocal chorus, and the 
treatment of the long popular waltz Three 
a’clock in the morning. I can’t say I like the 
ensemble on this side : the saxes are too 
glissy for one thing ; but the vocal refrain, 
on the Tom Dorsey scheme of chanted 
rhythmic phrases across the actual melody, 
has a good deal more personality than 
Dorsey ever got into the idea. 


Reproduction : Good.t 


Al Cooper and His Savoy Sultans 

(Am.N.) 

**Geltin’ in the groove (Cooper) (64363) 
**Looney (Cooper) (64361) 
(Vocalion S228—3s.) 

Cooper (alto) with Rudy Williams 
(alto) ; Ed. McNeil (ten) ; Pat Jenkins, 
Massenberg (ipis) ; Oliver Richardson 
(p): Grachan Moncur (b); John 
Mitchell (ds). 

This is the small band, you may remember, 
which plays oposite Chick Webb’s outfit at 
Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom. 

It is rather rough and ready and its tone 
rather muddy, but it has the idea. Which 
may or may not be enough for three 
shillings a disc—but then the same remark 
applies to so many of these Vocalions since 


the American Brunswicks and Vocalions. 
became unavailable to the label. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Murphy Auto-Radiogram, Model A72 R.G. Price £32. 


Specification 


Frequency Changer :— Mazda TH/41 valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :— Mazda VP/41 valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Mazda HL/42 DD valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mazda Pen/45, valve. 

Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda UU/6 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Waveranges :—16.7-50 ; 190-550 ; 970-2,000 metres. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 

Variable Selectivity, Alphabetical Tuning Scale, Visual Tuning 
Indicator, Automatic Record Changer and Provision for Low 
Impedance (3-7 ohms) Auxiliary Loudspeaker with cut-out 
plug. Optional Facilities for Push-button tuning. 


This new Murphy radiogram is one of the most intriguing 
models we have seen for some considerable time. It possesses 
most modern features—variable selectivity, visual tuning indica- 
tion, automatic record changing, etc.—and two other features 
which are exclusive to Murphy products. These are the alpha- 
betical tuning scale and the method of applying push-button 
tuning. 


Many readers are familiar with the basic idea of the tuning 
scale which was first introduced three years ago. Since then it 
has been modified on two occasions ; in last year’s models and 
in the new range of instruments. 


The scale has been still further simplified in the present models 
by separating the three wavebands, each of which is indepen- 
dently illuminated. The station marks now take the form of 
black squares which register with similar “open” squares as 
each station is tuned in. Thus instant recognition of the correct 
tuning point and easy identification of the stations is provided. 
The accuracy of the calibrations can be checked by means of 
the cathode ray tuning indicator, and it is significant that the 
difference between the mechanical and the electrical methods is 
negligible. Another mechanical improvement is that the scale 
is connected to the tuning knobs by means of a Bowden wire 
which allows the scale to be operated when the chassis is with- 
drawn from the cabinet. 


As explained, briefly, in a previous issue push-button tuning 
can be applied to the A72RG and, for that matter, to its receiver 
counterpart, the A72, at will. Two push-button units are available 
for this purpose, the P80 which costs £1 15s., and the RA80 
costing £3 10s. extra. Our particular radiogram is fitted with 
the latter unit. The P80 is a self-contained unit fitted with six 
buttons. The six circuits cover the following waveranges: 
188-337 ; 206-369; 290-480; 311-550 metres and two long 
wave-ranges between 1,176-2,000 metres. The buttons can be 
set to receive stations within these prescribed limits. The adjust- 
ment is simple (an important point to notice is that the circuits 
are ganged) and can be carried out in a few minutes by following 
the instructions issued with the instrument. The unit is fitted 
to the instrument by means of a nine-way plug and four wood 
screws, a special aperture being provided to house the push 
button panel. It must be clearly understood that both this unit 
and the RA8o are entirely optional, and can be fitted without 
spoiling the general appearance of the instrument. 


As a reproducer of either 
radio programmes or 
gramophone records the 
A72RG transcends any 
previous Murphy instru- 


ment of like calibre. 





The RA8o push-button unit is designed on similar lines to 
the P80. The chief difference between the two is, that with the 
former, remote control is possible. Not only is station selection 
by means of push-buttons possible but the volume also may be 
controlled. This is, indeed, an ingenious unit. The chassis of 
the unit is plugged into the receiver in a similar manner as the 
P8o but the push-button panel, on which is also fitted the volume 
control, is connected by means of a flat flexible cable housed 
in a drum. This drum is spring-loaded and automatically 
re-winds the fifteen feet of cable when the ratchet is released. 
Another point, of particular interest to gramophone lovers, 
is that the volume control on the push-button panel is also 
operative when playing records. It must be noted that this 
control is auxiliary to the parent control on the instrument, and 
though it has a fairly wide range it only provides adjustment 
downwards from the point at which the parent control is set. 
When the push-button panel is replaced into the aperture on 
the radiogram, this external volume control is automatically 
disconnected. Push-button tuning is available with the panel 
in either position. 


The selection of the appropriate pre-set circuits is achieved 
by a small 26 volt motor. This drives a rotary switch which stops 
at a pre-determined position selected by the particular button 
pressed. Waveband selection, when either the P80 or the RA80 
is in circuit, is automatic. 


Thus are efficiency and flexibility combined with stability and 
simplicity. 


As a reproducer of either radio programmes or gramophone 
records the A72RG transcends any previous Murphy instrument 
of like calibre. Due mostly to the inclusion of variable selectivity, 
which permits a response in the treble as high as 6,500 c.p.s., 
reproduction from the local stations and some of the more 
powerful foreigners is admirable. The tone generally is clean and 
precise and above all it has a limpid quality which one so seldom 
hears in an instrument of this type and price. On gramophone, 
too, similar characteristics prevail, though one has perforce to 
compromise on range in the treble on account of surface noise. 
This, however, is only necessary with steel needles ; non-metallic 
needles effect a similar result without the need for treble attenua- 
tion by electrical means. 
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The receiver counterpart of the A72RG. Note the P80 push- 
button unit *‘ in situ.” 


At each position of the variable selectivity switch, which also 
serves as the treble attenuator when playing records, tone control 
networks are brought into circuit to preserve the best tonal 
balance. Thus in the position of maximum selectivity (i.e. with 
extreme treble attenuation) the lower frequencies are reduced 
proportionately. This setting of the switch is only needed when 
the set is extended for short-wave work or when attempting 
reception of distant or weak stations on the long and medium 
wavebands. Whistles are almost eliminated by special filter 
incorporated in the radio frequency side. 


The sensitivity of the A72 circuit is very much higher than that 
of the “ 48” class of last year. There is no need for us to give 
details of the instrument’s efficiency in this respect ; it is, perhaps, 
sufficient for us to add that few stations of any note on the long 
and medium wavebands are out of range. On the short waves 
reception is less sure, of course, but there is much that is of interest 
down here for those who care to search for it. 


The illustration gives some idea of the external appearance 
of the A72RG but unfortunately it cannot convey any impression 
of the finish of the instrument as a whole. As in design and 
performance, it is excellent. 


The A72 receiver mentioned earlier in this report incorporates 
a similar chassis. The chief differences between the two models 
are: cabinet design and the rather smaller speaker used in the 
receiver. The characteristics of the cabinet and speaker have 
been carefully matched so that discoloration is reduced to a 
minimum. Either of the push-button units can be used with the 
receiver and facilities are also provided for the connection of a 
pick-up or playing desk. 


The radiogram has some advantage as regards depth and 
breadth of tone, due to the larger speaker and baffle area. Other- 
wise the performance of the A72 closely resembles that of the 
A72RG. The receiver costs £12 10s. 
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The Brunswick A.C. Panatrope. Price £5 19s. 6d. 


Specification 
Combined L.F. and Power Stage :—Mazda Pen/3820 valve. 
Power Output :—3.5 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Brimar D5 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Piezo-Electric. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Three-Position Tone Control. 


** Moreover, the price of the instrument at present (£120) 
is such that the number of gramophiles who could afford 
to possess one must be strictly limited. But for large halls, 
reception rooms, etc., the Panatrope is such a wonderful 
instrument that we cannot help but think that in the near 
future it will be extensively used both in restaurants and 
dance halls and for special choral, organ and other effects 
in theatres and cinemas.” 

Thus we wrote of the first Brunswick Panatrope in 1926. 
And just as that instrument presented a new conception in 
reproduction and values, so this new Brunswick Panatrope sets 
a new standard in portable electric gramophones. Indeed, 
though it costs over £100 less, this dapper model has some 
advantages over its great-grandparent. We do know, for example, 
that our records will have a very much longer life than the 
pick-up on the original model permitted. The instrument is 
neat and it is just as portable as any acoustic portable gramophone. 

The external dimensions are 16 inches by 13} inches by 7} 
inches. Its total weight is 23 lbs. The case is covered in weather- 
proof cloth and is available in four colours, black, beige, dark 
grey and light green. There are three controls: a combined 
volume and mains switch, a tone control and a mains switch for 
controlling current to the motor only. . 

On the electrical side we note that the piezo pick-up is 
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. « with the tone control set for maximum high note response, the 
balance of tone is most satisfactory.” 
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fed via the volume control into the grid circuit of the only 
amplifying valve, a high magnification pentode. This is a trans- 
former coupled to a small permanent magnet speaker. The 
motor has a particularly high torque (about 550 gram-centi- 
metres) and maintains uniform speed. Owing to the fact that it 
is mounted on a comparatively light board and that it is confined 
within small space the mechanical noise is rather higher than 
one normally finds in instruments of more generous proportions. 
The noise, however, is not of such intensity as to be distracting 
when records are being played. Incidentally, either 10-inch or 
12-inch records can be played on the instrument with the lid 
closed. 

One realises from the start that as a reproducer the Panatrope 
is a compromise, and on this account we were quite prepared 
to grant a fair amount of latitude. The first record we played, 
however, short-circuited any such generous intention, and sub- 
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sequent discs showed conclusively that the instrument is capable 
of holding its own with all but heavy orchestral discs. Even then, 
reproduction from recordings of this type can be improved if 
one is prepared to sacrifice a little in output. Naturally, the lower 
register is the weakest link in the chain ; had it been otherwise, 
the reproduction might have been hopelessly over-ridden with 
unwanted resonances. As it is, the higher frequencies are not 
masked by such discoloration and with the tone control set for 
maximum high note response, the balance of tone is most 
satisfactory. Chamber music is especially good. 

Compared with an ordinary acoustic portable gramophone 
the Panatrope scores on every point except one: that is the 
acoustic instrument needs no electric current. But wherever 
electricity is available, A.C. or D.C., this portable Panatrope 
can be used, for in addition to the A.C. model under review there 
is also a Universal (A.C.-D.C.) available. This costs £7 19s. 6d. 


PREPARING FOR RADIOLYMPIA 


Preparations for this year’s radio exhibition are moving apace. 
Details to hand seem to show that it will surpass all other R.M.A. 
efforts. It will be more spacious, neater and more symmetrical 
in design and there will be many new features of interest. Repro- 
ductions of Broadcasting House and Alexandra Palace will 
dominate the show ; there will be an amphitheatre equipped 
for radio and television relays, a complete model factory will be 
specially erected, there will be television demonstrations in what 
will be known as the Televiewer’s Corridor and that hitherto 
neglected, but very necessary person, the visitor, will be provided 
with special facilities for rest and comfort. Tea gardens and a 
cinema are two of the schemes in hand. 

As is usual at this time of the year, manufacturers are busy 
working on their new models. Almost every week from now until 
the opening date of Radiolympia (August 23rd) new instruments 
will make their appearance. Decca, Murphy, H.M.V. and 
Marconiphone have already divulged some details and, this 
past month, the heralds of the new Bush range have been 
sent forth. 


Bush 


The three most prominent features of the new Bush models 
are push-button tuning, console cabinets and triode valves in 
the output stages. 

Push-button tuning is embodied in every instrument. The 
other two features imply rather more than simplicity and con- 
venience. Improved quality is what one may expect of these ; 
the console type of cabinet provides a larger baffle area and more 
breathing space for the loudspeaker than a table cabinet, and a 


The new Bush te- 
ceiver, PB63. It 
has two L.F. stages 
preceding the triode 


power stage. 





well-designed triode output stage is always preferable to most 
other types. This, for various reasons which need not be entered 
into here. 

Including the two battery receivers, BA63 and BA61, noted 
in the February issue there are fifteen new Bush instruments. 
Seven are now available ; the others will follow sometime during 
June and July. 

Of those already in circulation the table receiver, model 
PB63 (124 guineas) and the console receiver, model SUG61 
(114 guineas) are typical of the new Bush policy. The former is a 
six-valve superhet incorporating manual and push-button tuning, 
the well-known ‘“ Teleflic”? short-wave logging dial, two low 
frequency stages and a four watt triode output stage. Note 
particularly that extra L.F. stage! There are ten push buttons: 
six for station selection, three for waveband switching and one 
gramophone button. _, 

The SUG61 sets a new standard in Bush console models. 
Naturally, it does not possess some of the refinements of the 
PB63, but it lacks nothing that is essential to good performance. 
The circuit employed is identical with the PB61 table receiver 
which costs 10 guineas. Excluding the rectifier, four valves are 
used in a superhet circuit terminating in a 5-watt power stage. 
Manual tuning is permissible on all the three wavebands covered, 
but push-button tuning is only available on the long and medium 
waves. There are four programme buttons (two for each wave- 
band) and three buttons for wave change. 

More than this we cannot divulge at present. 


Decca 


Push-button tuning is also one of the principal features of a 
new Decca A.C. receiver of the table type. This is model AW8 
which boasts an output power of about four watts. 

It is a five valve (rectifier included) superhet covering the short 
waves between 16.5-55 metres as well as the 200-550 and 1,000- 
2,000 metre wavebands. It is equipped with pick-up and auxiliary 
loudspeaker sockets. 

The push-button tuning system is of interest not merely because 
it is a mechanical device, but also because each button can be 
adjusted, within certain limits, to stations of personal choice 
without recourse to tools of any kind. The tuning pointer is set 
to the station required, the appropriate press button is given 
half a turn to the left, depressed, given half a turn to the right 
and then released. It is a matter of seconds—under ten, so we 
are given to understand. 

The AWS costs 104 guineas. 
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Marconiphone 


Another recruit to the ranks of the Marconiphone range is a 
new portable type receiver, model 877. It is not a raw recruit, 
however, since in design it is really an improved version of the 
860 portable produced last season. 


In appearance it is not dissimilar to its predecessor and some 
of the constructional features of that instrument have been 
retained. A four-valve tuned radio-frequency circuit is employed, 
terminating in a power stage capable of delivering about 180 
milliwatts to a small permanent magnet type speaker. 


The price, which is inclusive of batteries, is 8 guineas. 


Murphy 


It is some years since Murphy Radio introduced a portable 
radio set. Their last model of this kind was the B4. Apart from 
being of similar type, the new B81, announced last month, has 
little in common with its 1930-1933 counterpart. The B81 is 
very much more efficient, it is smaller and it is neater. It has a 
five valve superhet circuit including an R.F. stage preceding the 
frequency changer and a Q.P.P. output stage. The B81 costs 
£8 15s., excluding batteries. 


H.M.V. 


Another little chap for which is claimed a big performance 
is the new H.M.V. portable model 1402 (8 guineas). Essentially 
similar in basic design to the 681 of last year, it employs four 
valves in a T.R.F. circuit ending with an 180 milliwatt power 
stage. Sockets for headphones and an external aerial and earth 
are provided. 


363 Oxford Street, W.1. 


About eighteen months ago the building which bore this 
address was almost razed to the ground by one of the fiercest 
fires that has illuminated the West End of London in recent 
years. 


Thus was a famous landmark in gramophone history tem- 
porarily erased from our minds. Now it must be restored, for 
the “‘ Dog ” and all his followers have taken up their abode in 
the magnificent new building which, in the interim period, has 
risen on the same site. 


On May 8th, 1939, Sir Thomas Beecham, introduced by 
genial Mr. G. M. Fenwick, pressed a button on a small 
control box and these luxurious showrooms of His Master’s 
Voice were opened to the most appropriate strains of 
Sir Walford Davies’ Fanfare for a Ceremony. 


The Press and many notable people in the gramophone and 
musical world, generally, were there to salute this modern 
edifice. Indeed, there were so many guests that one could not 
possibly appreciate all the features included for the convenience 
and comfort of staff and visitors alike. 


An innovation in the new premises is the Personal Recording 
Studio. Here in ideal conditions anyone can make a record under 
the guidance of expert recording engineers. And it only costs 
half a guinea. 

In this new home the Central Record Information Bureau, 
under the capable direction of Miss Valentine Britten, will 
continue to provide inestimable service to all. Whether one 
requires incidental music to an amateur stage show, or a silent 
film, a pageant or, indeed, recorded music for almost any occasion 
or mood, the Bureau will help solve the problem. 


The current ranges of His Master’s Voice radio and television 
instruments are always available for demonstration. In fact the 
new building contains the largest television demonstration room 
in the world. Here, as many as seventy-five receivers can be 
separately demonstrated. What a problem confronted the 
engineers. Designing the aerial system to ensure freedom from 
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interference due to the myriads of motor vehicles which pass 
through Oxford Street must have been a headache ! 

Domestic appliances, refrigerators, washing machines, etc., 
are arrayed on the lower ground floor. This display did not 
escape the eagle eyes of either male or female visitors on opening 
day. Indeed, it provided a welcome respite ; it was cool and 
spacious, and that H.M.V. machine did make delicious ice-cream. 


Imhof 


During the past month we have had an opportunity of trying 
out the new Im Pointmaster. This, as its name implies, is a 
mechanical device for repointing gramophone needles of the 
round non-metallic type. It costs 3s. 6d. 

In the past, dozens of devices have been produced to perform 
this simple operation; some with complicated mechanisms, 
others equally efficient though comparatively plain in construction, 
but few that we have seen are quite so effective as this Point- 
master or more simple. 

The illustration gives a clearer conception of the design, and 
the principal on which it works than any description of ours. 
Even so, one has to examine the sharpener and have some experi- 
ence of its efficiency to appreciate how studiously the designer 
has considered every detail. The height and distance of the 
guide rail in relation to the abrasive strip, the quality of the 
abrasive itself, the generous design of the chuck, etc., have 
obviously been carefully thought out. 

In practice the Pointmaster performs its prescribed task surely 
and quickly. The angle of each point can be varied a little 
according to how far the needle is inserted into the chuck, and 
providing one exerts even pressure on the carriage, and one 
soon acquires the right touch, the points are nicely formed and 
are of uniform shape. 

Replacement abrasives and rubber tyres for the carriage 
wheel are available. They cost 6d. for four. The Pointmaster 
has our wholehearted approval. 





In practice the Pointmaster performs its prescribed task surely and quickly. 


To Whom It May Concern 


There appeared in our issue of April, 1939, a statement to the 
effect that British Ozaphane Limited had discontinued the manu- 
facture of the ‘‘ Duo-Trac”’ Cell-o-phones and Sound Reels. 


We greatly regret the publication of the above statement which 
we are informed has no foundation in fact and apologise to 
British Ozaphone Limited for having published the same. 


British Ozaphane Limited inform us that far from having 
discontinued the manufacture of the ‘‘ Duo-Trac”’ Cell-o- 
phones and Sound Reels, the Company is going well ahead with 
the marketing of these instruments, not only at home but also in 
South Africa, Australia and other parts of the British Empire. 
The Company states that it has a comprehensive catalogue of 
instruments and recordings available, including in the latter the 
latest dance hits. 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI—CHARACTER ARTIST 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


ANTONIO SCOTTI, greatest Scarpia of all time, was born 
on January 25th, 1866, at Naples, where his parents were 
small shopkeepers. Domenico and Luisa Scotti (the name is 
sometimes given as Scuotto) originally hoped that their only son 
would enter the Church, but, on leaving school, young Antonio 
had other views. Born in a country where singing comes almost 
as naturally as breathing, and being the possessor of an attractive 
voice, his thoughts had long been centred upon the possibility 
of an operatic career. In order, therefore, to get together the 
wherewithal necessary to pay for a proper training he entered a 
business house for a time, but in the meanwhile he sang wherever 
he was offered the opportunity of doing so. When nearly twenty 
years of age he was heard by Madame Trifari Paganini (a niece 
of the great violinist, and herself a renowned singing teacher) 
who was so struck by the promise he showed that she undertook 
to train him for opera. He remained with her for some eighteen 
months, at the end of which time he took what might be termed a 
finishing course with Cav. Vincenzo Lombardi (Maestro Con- 
certatore and Director of the Orchestra at the Teatro Municipale 
of Salerno). 

At the age of twenty-three Scotti felt himself to be quite ready 
for a debut at the Scala, Milan, but his efforts to storm that 
historic stage were then, alas, in vain, and he eventually made his 
first appearance at the Teatro Reale in Malta on November ist, 
1889, as Amonasro in Aida. His success there resulted in a growing 
number of engagements for the next seven years or so, during 
which time he sang in Russia, Poland, Italy, Spain, the Argentine 
Republic and Chile ; in these last two countries his fine sense of 
characterisation (then beginning to make itself felt) especially 
appealed to the somewhat fastidious South American audiences. 

At last, in 1898, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, then general manager 
of La Scala, Milan, engaged him to sing upon the boards of 
Italy’s most famous opera house. He made his debut there as 
Hans Sachs in the Italian version of Die Meistersinger (I Maestri 
Cantori) ; Scotti had never previously heard the opera, but he 
learned it during the voyage home from Chile, where the cable 
of engagement had reached him. At the Scala he was also heard 
as Wolfram ; so far as is known these were the only two Wagnerian 
roles he ever undertook during the whole course of his career. 

At the end of the Scala season he was engaged for a series of 
performances at Covent Garden, and commenced his long 
association with London opera on June 8th, 1899, as Don Giovanni 
to the Leporello of Edouard de Reszke and the Donna Anna of 
the great Lilli Lehmann. From all accounts he did not exactly 
set the Thames on fire with that performance, Herman Klein 
describing him as having made but “little effect.”” In the next 
year, however, with the first performance in England of Puccini’s 
Tosca, Scotti came into his own. 


Puccini had originally intended that he should create the role 
of Scarpia at the world-premiére of the opera (Costanzi Theatre, 
Rome, January 14th, 1900), but through the unfortunate 
misdirection of a telegram to Scotti, which the singer never 
received, a temporary misunderstanding developed between them, 
and plans were changed, Scotti in the meanwhile having signed 
a contract to appear in America. The réle was created in Rome 
by Eugenio Giraldoni. 

At the Covent Garden premiére a few months later, however 
(the date was July 12th, 1900), Scotti electrified opera goers with 
his astonishing performance, and the evening was a tumultuous 
success for everybody concerned ; the Tosca of the occasion was 
Milka Ternina, whilst Cavaradossi was undertaken by that 
exquisite artist Fernando de Lucia. To the end of his career 
Scotti’s Scarpia remained unquestionably the finest embodiment 
of that malevolent character ever to be heard ; it would, indeed, 
be difficult for those of us who experienced it to think of one 
without the other. 





Scotti in 1899— The year of his London débit 


Scotti’s appearances at Covent Garden were successive annual 
events from 1899 to 1910, and he returned in 1913 and 1914, 
to the delight of his old friends and admirers. Amongst the roles 
which he sang here may be mentioned the following: Alfio, 
Almaviva (Le Nozze di Figaro), Amonasro, Ashton (Lucia di 
Lammermoor), Chim-Fen (L’Oracolo, June, 1905), De Nevers 
(Les Huguenots), De Siriex (Fedora), Doctor Malatesta (Don 
Pasquale), Don Carlos (Ernani), Don Giovanni, Escamillo, 
Falstaff, Giorgio Germont, Iago, Lescaut, Marcello, Renato 
(Un Ballo in Maschera), Rigoletto, Rodrigo Marquis de Posa 
(Don Carlos), Scarpia, Sharpless (which role he created in London 
at the first performance of Madame Butterfly, July 10th, 1905, 
with Caruso and Destinn), Tonio and Valentine. Whilst all 
these were very individual characterisations in their different 
ways, perhaps the most outstanding amongst them were Amonasro, 
Don Giovanni (which became very fine indeed), Falstaff, Iago 
(a wonderful study) and, of course, Scarpia. During his last 
season at Covent Garden—1914—truly a “ vintage year ” there 
—Londoners had the privilege of hearing him in each of these 
roles, also as Sharpless ; his last appearance was as Falstaff, on 
July 25th. 

A great deal has been written about the warm friendship 
which: existed,;hetween Caruso and Scotti, but perhaps the 
baritorie’y: help 'And encouragement of the tenor in his earlier 
days is not quite so widely known. They first became acquainted 
at Milan in March, 1899, and, realising the tremendous 
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possibilities of that beautiful voice, Scotti did everything in his 
power to bring his friend to the notice of opera managers who 
mattered. During his first London season he spoke of Caruso 
to the Chairman of the Board at Covent Garden, Mr. H. V. 
Higgins, and as early as December of that year (1899) Mr. 
Higgins requested Scotti to make overtures to Caruso to appear 
in London. Unfortunately, nothing came of them at that 
juncture, but eventually, in 1902, upon the personal recommen- 
dation of the baritone, Caruso did sign a contract to sing here. 
Apparently the fee offered of 2,000 lire per performance (about 
£80) did not at first sight appear to the tenor as commensurate 
with his growing fame on the continent, and he was somewhat 
disinclined to sign, but Scotti urged upon him the great advantages 
which a Covent Garden engagement might bring, and his argu- 
ments at length prevailed, Caruso commencing his triumphal 
London career on May 14th, 1902, as the Duke in Rigoletto, 
with Melba, Maurice Renaud and Marcel Journet. 

(En passant, it may be mentioned that Caruso’s fee for the last 
time he sang in London, June 29th, 1914, was £500, from which 
it would appear that there was “ something,”’ after all, in Scotti’s 
suggestion of “the great advantages”? which might accrue 
from a Covent Garden engagement !) 

During Scotti’s initial season in London, Maurice Grau, then 
general manager of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, offered 
him a four months’ contract to sing at that house. He is reported 
to have had some hesitation in accepting, but eventually did 
so, thus commencing an engagement the like of which has never 
before nor since occurred in all the annals of opera—thirty-three 
consecutive years of singing at one opera house ! 

He made his actual American debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at Chicago (as De Nevers) just previous to his 
New York debut on December 27th, 1899, when he again sang 
his Don Giovanni to Edouard de Reszke’s Leporello, only this 
time his Donna Anna was that fine American artist Lillian 
Nordica, the Zerlina being the incomparable Marcella Sembrich. 
This performance was followed by appearances as Valentine, 
Amonasro and Tonio and in others of the standard baritone 
roles. Scotti was then thirty-three years of age, and had had ten 
years of operatic singing in many countries since his debut at 
Malta, but New York took him to its heart at once ; his handsome 
stage presence, fine acting and the taste with which he used his 
mellow voice all combined to cause him to be accepted as a 
most welcome addition to the forces of the Metropolitan Opera ; 
he never looked back. 

On February 4th, 1901, he introduced his Scarpia to New 
York, on the occasion of the first presentation of Tosca in North 
America ; Milka Ternina again sang the title-role, whilst the 
Cavaradossi of the evening was Giuseppe Cremonini. Scotti’s 
wonderful characterisation made as deep an impression at the 
Metropolitan as it had previously done at Covent Garden, and, 
although there were other great artists who sang the part (such 
as Maurice Renaud with the Hammerstein forces at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, and Vanni-Marcoux), New York opera 
goers as a whole scarcely gave any Scarpia but Scotti’s a second 
thought ; he was jokingly known over there as “ the best Chief 
of Police Rome ever had.” It was certainly one of the supreme 
portrayals in all Italian Opera. 

During his long career in the United States he naturally sang 
a great variety of roles, and the following may be quoted as 
those which he undertook, in addition to the parts he sang in 
London: Alfonso d’Este (Lucrezia Borgia), Alfonso XI (La 
Favorita), Barnaba (Za Gioconda), Belcore (L’Elisir d’Amore), 
Conte Gil (Jl Segreto di Susanna), the old Cobbler in Crispino e la 
Comare (the celebrated opera-bouffe by the brothers Ricci), 
Hamilcar (Salammbé, in 1901), Hares (Messalina, in 1902) Kyoto 
(Jris}, Lelio (Le Donne Curiose), Michonnet (Adriana Lecouvreur), 
and Sergeant Sulpice (La Fille du Regiment). In addition to all 
these he sang at one time or another in his career: Boisfleury 
(Linda di Chamounix), Count di Luna (Jl Trovatore), David (L’ Amico 
Fritz), Figaro (JI Barbiere di Siviglia), Sir Richard Forth (J Puritani), 
Hoél (Dinorah) Nelusko (L’Africana) and Scindia (Le Roi de 
Lahore)—a grand total of some forty-five roles, a proof, if one were 
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wanting, of his versatility. There were not many baritones of 
his day who had such a fine repertoire ; there were certainly 
none—with the possible exception of Mattia Battistini—who ever 
achieved such distinction of characterisation. 

Soon after the War, and mainly in order to give some of the 
younger American singers a helping hand, he founded an organ- 
isation under the title of The Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
which he toured for a year or two in the summer months when 
he was not himself appearing at the Metropolitan. The Scotti 
Company gave performances of some fifteen or so works through- 
out the United States and in Montreal and Toronto, and it can 
be said that many of the Metropolitan “ stars ”’ of to-day really 
“cut their operatic teeth” with his organisation. Geraldine 
Farrar gave her old friend and comrade the immense benefit of 
her artistic association with the Company and, in addition, 
appeared in some of the performances in the States, but alas, 
even in spite of so generous a gesture, the venture was never a 
financial success, and it was reported that Scotti lost practically 
all his lifetime’s savings thereby. 

To celebrate his jubilee at the Metropolitan there was arranged 
a great gala performance of Tosca; this took place on New 
Year’s Day, 1924, with (of course) Scotti himself as Scarpia, 
and Jeritza as Tosca. The performance of the opera was followed 
by a public presentation on the stage, and afterwards a supper 
and dance were given in his honour at the Biltmore Hotel, 
attended by several hundred persons prominent in the musical 
and social worlds of New York. It was an evening long to be 
remembered by those taking part in it. 

At this juncture it may be a matter of some interest to mention 
that, in all, Scotti sang his Scarpia with thirteen different Toscas ; 
they were: Milka Ternina, Emma Eames, Lina Cavalieri, 
Olive Fremstad, Carmen Melis, Rina Giachetti, Louise Edvina, 
Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Alice Gentle, Claudia Muzio, 
Florence Easton and Maria Jeritza ! 

In January 1933 Scotti felt that, at last, the time had come for 
him to bid farewell to opera, after forty-three years spent in its 
service in all parts of the world. He was then sixty-seven years of 
age, and could look back upon triumphs such as are reserved for 
only a very few of the favoured ones of the theatre. The date 
was January 2oth, and on that afternoon his faithful and loving 
public besieged the Metropolitan to hear him sing for the last 
time in the opera house that had for so long been his artistic 
home. His choice for departure was the role of Chim-Fen, the 
sinister Chinese opium-den keeper of Leoni’s one-act “‘ thriller ” 
L’ Oracolo—a part he had originally created at Covent Garden 
in June, 1905. At the end of the performance the whole house 
rose as one man and gave their old friend probably the greatest 
ovation that even the Metropolitan had known, by way of an 
affectionate tribute to and leave-taking of a beloved artist. It was 
an occasion long to be treasured in the memory of all who were 
fortunate enough to be present. 

It may here be noted that Scotti never sang in the concert- 
room, his entire career having been devoted to opera. In this 
connection he was once asked why he never appeared in concert, 
since nearly every other operatic artist of note also sang in recital. 
His reply was to the effect that he had never considered himself 
as a singér only, but also as an actor, since acting was quite as 
essential to an operatic artist as a voice ; that, he said, was why 
he had always remained in opera and avoided the concert 
platform, for (he went on) he did not feel that he could “ stand 
up in a concert hall and turn himself on like a gramophone and 
just sing.” There would appear to be a lot of sound common 
sense in Scotti’s attitude, for it is a moot question whether many 
operatic artists, with the special equipment they have for that 
particular branch of the art of singing, are also really technically 
equipped for the very different métier of the recital hall. 

After his retirement, and whilst still in America, it was suggested 
to him that he should open a studio for the training of the younger 
generation in the great traditions of which he had himself been 
so shining an exponent ; his was not, however, the nature that 
could be tied down to anything like the dull routine of teaching, 
and he excused himself on the plea that he had nothing to impart ! 
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Eventually he returned home to Italy, and thereafter only 
meagre news of him filtered through to the outside world. The 
severe loss he had sustained in 1921 in connection with his opera 
company, and further misfortunes which he suffered during the 
Wall Sireet crash of 1929, had left him in almost complete poverty 
for the last years of his life. Friends in America came to his 
rescue, however, and he was in receipt of regular help, principally 
through the good offices of The Bagby Music Lovers’ Foundation 
of New York (an Endowment Fund established by Mr. Morris 
Bagby in order to give aid to singers who found themselves at 
the end of their careers without proper means of support)— 
which help served to ease the remainder of his days. 

His death, which occurred at Naples on February 26th, 1936, 
only became known three days after it had happened, and then 
through the medium of a paid advertisement in one of the local 
papers (the Mattino). That advertisement said of him that “in 
his glorious lyrical career he held high the prestige of Italian 
art on the stages of the world ”—a simple and modest statement 
of truth. Beyond that advertisement the Italian Press did not 
apparently pay any attention to the passing of the great artist. 
He was never married, although his engagement had been 
reported at various times. So far as is known, the only relative 
he possessed at the time of his death was a nephew. 

My own memories of Scotti recall hearing him many times at 
Covent Garden, in about a dozen roles all told, and that his voice 
was wonderfully mellow in its prime ; it was never a big one, but 
he always sang with true artistry. His emotional effects were 
never attained by the aid of the cheap ‘‘ sob ” so often resorted 
to by lesser singers, whilst his phrasing could only be described 
as “‘ elegant,” as was his stage deportment. 


Records 


As will be seen from the list which follows, Scotti’s recording 
career commenced in London in 1902, with about half a dozen 
of the old red G. & T.’s, continuing the next year in America, 
and going on annually until 1912, when he finished up with the 
fine duet from Don Carlos (with Caruso)—still obtainable on 
DM111. 

Most of the early Victors showed the fine firm tone which 
always distinguished him from so many of his contemporaries 
(generally of the vibrato species), and if one were lucky enough 
to come across one or two copies of these extremely rare discs 
nowadays, they could indeed be accounted as treasure-trove. 

Practically every record he made was available over here at 
one time or another, but it is regrettable to note that now there 
is not one single solo recording of his left in the catalogues, the 
only discs available being the duets and other concerted items 
made with Caruso, Farrar, etc. These I have marked with an 
asterisk. The majority of them are good representative recordings 
of their time, and worth acquiring both from the collector’s 
point of view and that of the lover of distinguished interpretation. 
For those whose pockets are not too well-lined, perhaps I might 
suggest the acquisition of one or other of the three following 
numbers : 

DK111—Duets from La Bohéme and Don Giovanni ; made with 
Geraldine Farrar in 1908. 


DO101—The La Bohéme Quartet ; made with Caruso, Farrar 
and Viafora in March, 1908. 


DM113—Two Duets from Madama Butterfly; made with 
Caruso in March, 1910. 


These, I think, will give a good all-round idea of the later 
Scotti, and are fully representative of his powers in some of those 
wonderful pre-war years at Covent Garden. 

There would not appear to be much point in my recommending 
any of the solo recordings since they are now all withdrawn from 
the lists and consequently but rarely found (they really are rare 
nowadays), but should one be lucky enough to come across 
either DB423 or DB424 (see list for particulars) they may be 
reckoned as having been amongst the best of the later solo 
recordings, and forthwith annexed ! 
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LIST OF RECORDS 


Red G. & T., London, 1902 
(All with piano accompaniment) 


2-2706 MESSALINE: O nuit d’amour. 
2-2707 DON GIOVANNI: 
(a) Serenade ; Deh! vieni alla finestra. 
(6) Champagne Aria ; Finc’ han dal vino. 
2-2708 SERENADE (Rotoli). 
2-2709 FAUST: Dio possente. (Victor number 5023.) 
2-2710 INVANO (Tosti). 
2-2711 CARMEN: Toreador Song. 
2-2712 FALSTAFF: Quand’ero paggio. 


Columbia, 1903 
(All with piano accompaniment) 
1205 CARMEN: Toreador Song. 
1206 I PAGLIACCI: Prologue. 
1207 DON GIOVANNI: 
(a) Serenade ; Deh! vieni alla finestra. 
(6) Champagne Aria ; Finc’ han dal vino. 


Red Victor, 1903 
(All with piano accompaniment) 
H.M.V. Numbers : 


Victor Single- Double- 
No. sided sided 
81021 I PAGLIACCI: Prologue 2-52481 _ 
31022 FAUST: Dio possente. 52067 _ 


85016 (2) DON GIOVANNI: Serenade; 052113 _— 
Deh ! vieni alla finestra. 
(6) FALSTAFF: Quand’ero paggio. 
85017 FAUST: Dio possente O52112 — 
I 
(All with piano accompaniment) 

81041 LA SONNAMBULA: Vi ravviso o 

2-52482 - 


luoghi ameni. 
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; H.M.V. Numbers 1909 
a Single- Dew” 87034 LA SONNAMBULA: Vi ravviso 0 
s % : luoghi ameni. -52000 DA 
81042 AIDA: Suo padre—Anch’io pugnai. 520 —_— 8 Sear ‘ oo 377 
81 mo DON PASOU ALE: Bella be co ied 87040 OTELLO: Brindisi ; Ei favella gia 
un angelo 52061 oe con troppo bollor 7-52001 DA377 
81054 OTELLO: Brindisi. 2-52483  — 87502 TALES OF HOFFMANN:  Bar- ; 
85030 RIGOLETTO: Pari siamo. 052116 — carolle (with Farrar) 7-34000 DJ102 
85031 (a) RIGOLETTO: Deh non par- 88194 (a2) DON GIOVANNI: Serenade ; 
lare al misero. 052115 — Deh ! vieni alla finestra 
(b) FALSTAFF : Quand’ero paggio. 2-052000 DB668 


(6) DON GIOVANNI: Finch’ han 


dal vino. 88195 FALSTAFF: L’Onore ! Ladri. 2-052002 DB424 


= . 89027 LE NOZZE DI FIGARO: Crudel ! 
85044 =. 0 ae : 052091 = perché finora (with Farrar) 2-054003 DK118 
85045 OTELLO: Credo in un Dio crudel. 052092 — 
1910 


1905 
(All with piano accompaniment) 
81063 LA MANDOLINATA (lItalian Folk 


87503 MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Lo so 
che alle sue pene (with Rita 
Fornia and Riccardo Martin). 


Song) (Paladithe). —_—- Never issued here by H.M.V. — os 
‘ y H.M.V.) 
Brat —— DE LAHORE: © casto 92-52434 = 88203 FAUST: Dio possente. 2-052003 DB423 
‘. 89043 MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Amore 
eae vn aeataiiiedaen. 2-054014 DM113* 
8s067 DON CARLOS: Per — 89047 MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Non ve 
oe adiientadl th) silieciinidateaaeel 8 =a l’avevo detto (with Caruso). 2-054013 DMr113* 
82068 see *DAMORE: C —_—" 95206 FAUST: Que voulez-vous, mes- 
5° Pari ; none sieurs ? (with Caruso and Journet) 2-034001 DOr1o00* 
aride vezzoso. 052109 DB58s5 
85071 I PAGLIACCI: Prologue. 052107 — 
85072 TRISTE APRILE (De Lara). 052110 — IQIr 
1906 87084 SCETATE (Awake!) (Serenade)— 
(T. Mario Costa). 7-52019 — 


(All the following with Orchestra) 


88028 LA SONNAMBULA: Vi ravviso o 88282 FAUST: Valentine’s Death (with 


the Metropolitan Opera House 


luoghi ameni. 052139 _ 
88029 I PAGLIACCI: Prologue. 2052001 DB422 gg 1 OVA iV" ares 
88030 OTELLO: Credo in un Dio crudel. 052128 — — Cost ith - mg Met ji - 
88032 RIGOLETTO: Pari siamo. 2-052004 DB424 «c om a (wi Ch A cian es . re 
89001 LA FORZA DEL DESTINO: pera House Chorus). 7 
Solenne in quest’ora (with Caruso) 054070 DM105* 
89002 DON PASQUALE: Vado, corro. Igt2 
(ane Cemmieton) 054074 DB589 89064 DON CARLOS: Dio che nell ’alma 
1907 infondere (with Caruso). 2-054095 DMr11* 
88082 OTELLO: Brindisi. 052161 — * ; ilable. 
88083 MARIA MARI (Di Capua) onevto Biase These records are still available 
89006 LA BOHEME: O, Mimi, tu pit 
non torni (with Caruso) 054127. DM105* The Alla vita che t’arride recording will be broadcast by the 
g6000 RIGOLETTO: Bella figlia dell’ writer in a short programme of unfamiliar records which he will 
amore; Quartet (with Caruso, be giving on the London Regional Programme from 6.0 to 6.30 
Abott and Homer). 054117 DOr100* p.m. on Saturday, roth June. 
1908 
88122 TOSCA: Cantabile di Scarpia ; Note: The foregoing list contains details of all the published 
Gia mi dicon venal (Se la giurata records made by Antonio Scotti. There have been 
fede). 052225 DB423 vague rumours, however, from time to time, indicating 
89014 MADAMA BUTTERFLY: Ora a various other recordings made by him; these were 
; noi (with Farrar). 054202 DK118 said to be mostly concerted items ; three or four were 
89015 DON GIOVANNI: La ci darem la with Caruso—so rumour said—but nothing very 
: mano (with Farrar) 054206 DKi11* definite has ever been stated as to the possible existence 
89016 LA BOHEME: Mimi e ver, siam of the matrices of these items. Recently news came to 
qui da un mese (with Farrar) 054203 DKr11* me from the United States that there was a Caruso- 


Destinn-Scotti recording of a Trio from Lucrezia Borgia, 


6 RIGOLETTO: Bella figlia dell’ 
pare hai tlamon but my correspondent added that the Victor Company 


amore; Quartet (with Caruso, 


s : sea * had advised him that the matrix had been destroyed, 
96002 > oa dolce 054199 DQuor together, alas, with one of a Trio from La Gioconda 
: svegliare ; Quartet (with Caruso, recorded by Caruso, Destinn and Louise Homer. | 
Farrar and Viafora). 054204 DOro1* No particulars appear to be available as to the date . °': 
96200 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR: Chi of recording or the actual titles of these two Trios, 
mi frena in tal momento; Sextet but I have thought it of sufficient interest to collectors 
(with Caruso, Daddi, Journet, generally to pass on the information—for what it is 


Sembrich and Severina). 054205 DQuo1* worth ! 
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MARCHES| 


By JOHN L. C. FREESTONE 


yeast are many so-called vocal “‘ methods ”’ and few of these 
lack distinguished exponents, but none has proved so successful 
as that of Mathilde Marchesi. She trained voices to last a 
lifetime, and her pupils have without exception been able to 
continue their careers, into what one might well call old age. 
Happily her method did not die with her, but, was carried on, 
and is still being carried on by her daughter, Blanche Marchesi, 
who, in addition to being a world-renowned singer, has proved 
equally gifted as a teacher. 

At her home in Lancaster Gate, Madame Marchesi was kind 
enough to tell me some of her reminiscences, dating back to the 
days when she was a school girl in Vienna. She vividly remem- 
bers seeing Brahms, as she passed on her way to school of a 
morning, sitting at a cafe opposite the opera house, eating his 
first (!) breakfast. Although an admirer of Brahms’ music, 
Madame Marchesi considered him a blunt uncouth man, unable 
to rise far above the earth in his outlook. At this period she 
was able to hear the greatest singers of the day and the impression 
they made upon her mind has never been effaced. 

Madame Marchesi thinks that English song composers are 
greatly handicapped by the lack of first-class lyrics. ‘‘ Who,” 
she said, “‘ have you to compare with Goethe or Heine, or with 
Verlaine ?” It is a sorry fact that we produced no poet during 
the 19th century who was able to write lyrics to compare with 
the German and French writers. The English poets, like Keats 
and Shelley chose a different and essentially English style, and 
it would appear that the lyric poem is not well represented in our 
tongue with the exception of Herrick and other 17th century 
poets. One lady composer of some merit once offered to write 
a song for Madame Marchesi, whereupon the latter remarked 
upon the shortage of first-class lyrics. The lady in question said 
that she was certain she could supply a suitable poem and offered 
to bring Madame Marchesi a good selection. When she eventu- 
ally arrived, she came armed with a number of small books, and 
on the covers was printed ‘‘ Poems suitable to be set to music” ! 
Luckily Madame Marchesi has a sense of humour. 

Madame Marchesi first recorded in 1906 in Berlin under 
the most trying circumstances. She was boxed up in a small 
room with members of an orchestra standing on chairs round the 
sides. They each brought with them some glasses of beer which 
were placed beneath the seats for consumption in the short 
intervals between the recording. Fifteen electric lamps blazed 
overhead and the atmosphere was stifling. Immediately in front 
of her, Madame Marchesi found a large trumpet into which she 
was instructed to sing her hardest. No tests were made and there 
was no time for repeats. All the following titles were recorded 
on the one day :— 

L’été (Chaminade), Im Mai (Goldschmidt), Bist du bei mir 
(Bach), Eiapopeia (Altdeutsch), Vissi d’arte (Puccini), Voi lo sapete 
(Mascagni), Rosebud Valse (Arditi). 

Considering the rush and the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which the records were made it is nothing short of a miracle that 
the results were so outstanding. Unfortunately Madame 
Marchesi was paid for the session and the company reserved the 
right to issue only those records which they chose. Copies 
were pressed and sent to England for general publication, but 
owing to the personal jealousy of a powerful rival they were almost 
immediately withdrawn, and both the copies and most of the 
masters were destroyed. Thus ended Marchesi’s first venture 
in the recording studio and so bitter was the memory that it was 
not until thirty years later that she made some more records. 

The first of these were made in October, 1936, and some 
further songs were added on the 21st December, 1937, when 
Madame Marchesi was 74. Alhthese records show a remarkable 
preservation of voice, while the art with which they are sung is 
inimitable. In addition, two of the original records of 1906 have 


been re-recorded—L’été, and Im mai. There are three ten-inch 
records and one twelve-inch, and together they form a delightful 
song recital for the connoisseur. 

The following notes on the records themselves may prove 
helpful in choosing individual discs. 

L’été (Chaminade) (re-recorded from the original of 1906). 
This disc is noteworthy as it is the only one of the series which 
enables Madame Marchesi to show us the remarkable agility, 
purity, and evenness of her voice in 1906. The whole is sung 
with an abandon impossible to any save the perfectly trained 
singer, and contains some very beautiful shakes. The popular 
nature of the song should make this one of the best sellers of the 
series. The reverse is a 16th-century English song, attributed 
to Anne Boleyn. It is a sad little air with a certain haunting 
monotony. The ending is most dramatic and effective. 

The Sicilian cart driver’s song carries with it an infectious rhythm 
and a taking melody. The whole is sung clearly with a pleasant 
light touch and some amusing remarks to the horse at the end of 
each verse. The reverse is When I am laid in earth, Madame 
Marchesi’s singing of this number is so well known that I feel 
any comment of mine would be out of place. It is an object 
lesson to all young singers. 

Im Mai (re-recorded from the original of 1906—not 1905 as 
stated on the label) is a song which captures the very breath of 
spring, the high notes are perfectly poised, while the breath 
control in the wonderful last phrase must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. It is in itself a “tour de force.” The reverse side 
contains two songs: Maria’s Wiegenlied (Max Reger) and Sne 
(Snow) sung in Norwegian. The former is too familiar to need 
description ; but the singing is comparable in quality of tone, 
with the recordings of thirty years earlier, and there is a quiet 
caressing rapture in the interpretation. Sne is altogether 
delightful. The rhythm never falters, the voice is bright and the 
staccato accompaniment adds to the general effectiveness of the 
song. 

The other record is a 12-inch one and contains three 
songs. On one side is an Air from Heracles by Handel. The 
opening recitative gives us an opportunity of hearing Madame 
Marchesi’s powers of declamation, and forms a striking contrast 
to the quiet mood of the lovely air. A choice example of Handel 
singing at its best. 

The reverse side contains two songs which could only be 
attempted by one whose interpretative powers are exceptional. 
The first Der heilige Josef singt is sung with a crystal quality of 
voice and a sincerity of reverence coming from the very soul of 
the singer. How different is the atmosphere of the last song 
La lettre (Moret). A young girl is sitting in her room, the lamp 
glows above her, the clock ticks quietly on the wall, she is reading 
a letter, a passionate letter, and the atmosphere is feverish with 
the intensity of her love. The poem itself is a gem of the impres- 
sionistic school and the music serves only to intensify the meaning 
of the words. In the unity of words and music I can only com- 
pare it with Reynaldo Hahn’s L’heure exquise. 

I should like to close with Percy Colson’s tribute to Blanche 
Marchesi from his book ‘‘ Melba ”—‘‘ She (Madame Marchesi) 
has a genius for interpretation . . . she is equally at home in 
English, French, German and Italian, and has an extraordinary 
knowledge of the song literature in all those languages. . . 
Her singing of old Italian music is unique—no one who has 
heard her in such songs as Scarlatti’s Violette could forget the 
experience. Not only that, she has studied the English Tudor 
music, and made it her own. Her interpretations of those lovely 
songs Have you seen but a whyte lily grow ? and Purcell’s When I 
am laid in earth are of supreme beauty.” 

No collection of the records of great singers can be considered 
complete without at least one of these discs. 
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REVIEWS FROM AMERICA 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
RECORDINGS 


Johanna Gadski (soprano): Zu neuen Taten, and Betrug ! 
Schandlichster ! from Die Gétterdammerung (Wagner); 
sung in German with orchestra. International Record 
Collectors’ Club 128. (10 in.) 

Both of these selections from the fourth part of the monumental 
tetralogy are sung in the “ grand tradition.”” The first was 
recorded in 1912, and the second, of especial importance because 
here published for the first time, was recorded in 1910. Gadski 
never forgot that Briinnhilde was the daughter of Erda as well 
as of Wotan. That is why we do not forget Gadski, and that 
is why the I.R.C.C, is to be once more congratulated for an edi- 
tion which should be in every collection of historic recordings. 


Marcella Sembrich (soprano): Gdyby Rannem Stonkiem 
from Halka (Moniuszko), sung in Polish with orchestra ; 
and (a) Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Hahn), sung in 
French with piano, and (b) Wohin (Schubert), sung in 
German with piano. International Record Collectors’ 
Club 129. (12 in.) 

This record represents the complete Sembrich. The Polish 
aria is a lively, czardas-like, coloratura number which well illus- 
trates the vocal technique of which Sembrich was such a dis- 
tinguished mistress. It is sung with an abandon that is rarely 
found in Sembrich records, and with free, ringing top notes 
which perhaps can only be found here. The recording is 
astonishingly good for 1907. The reverse side is a first publication 
of a delicate performance of Hahn’s grateful song, made all the 
more meaningful by the sweet beauty of the low as well as the 
high tones, and of a kunstvoll interpretation of the famous Schubert 
Lied. Why this side was not issued after its recording in 1908 is 
a cause for wonder ; that it is made available now through the 
I.R.C.C. is a cause for rejoicing. 


Emma Eames (soprano), Charles Dalmores (tenor), and 
Pol Plancgon (bass): The Prison Scene from Faust 
(Gounod), sung in French with orchestra; and Emma 
Eames (soprano): Air des Bijoux from Faust (Gounod), 
sung in French with piano. Historic Record Society,1016. 
(12 in.) 

The “‘ Plancon trio,” as collectors describe the recording, is 
one of the most famous of concerted numbers. None of the 
singers shows to good advantage, but that doesn’t matter at all. 
Here they are singing away in 1907, making hash and making 
history. The record is a ‘‘ must have,”’ not because of its merits 
but because of its existence. 

Mme. Eames’ 1905 piano version of the “ Jewel song” is 
elegant, cautious, and mature. The trill is a fadeless bouquet 
for Mathilde Marchesi. 


Bernardo de Muro (tenor) : Io Pho perduto from Don Carlos 
(Verdi) ; sung in Italian with orchestra; and Fernand 
Ansseau (tenor): Vois ma misére, hélas from Samson 
et Dalila (Saint-Saéns), sung in French with orchestra 
and chorus. Historic Record Society, 1038. (12 in.) 

Both de Muro and Ansseau have beautiful natural voices ; of 
the two, however, Ansseau is the more careful singer. There 
seems no justification for de Muro’s disregard of word endings, 
or for his disdain of modulation. But perhaps it is only from the 
giants that we should expect perfection. Each singer has 
autographed his respective label. 

Information concerning these records may be obtained from 
The International Record Collectors’ Club, 318 Reservoir 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A., and from The Historic 
Record Society, 6613 Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
U.S.A. A.W. 
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THILA PLAICHINGER 


—IN MEMORIAM 
(MARCH, 1868—MARCH, 1939) 


COMET EES the Styx is crossed, within a few months, by 
entire groups of illustrious singers. To the death of Alma 
Gluck, Georges Baklanoff, Emma Juch and the famous Tosca- 
creator Hariclea Darclée, has now to be added the passing of the 
Austrian dramatic soprano, Thila Plaichinger. 


Thila Plaichinger was born in Vienna in 1868, one of eight 
children of an organist. Under her father’s direction she made 
her first appearance, replacing at only a few hours’ notice the 
soloist in a church service. This resulted in her entrance at the 
Conservatory where she studied under Gansbacher. In 1893 she 
was discovered in Hamburg by the director of the Strassburg 
Opera, and from 1894 to 1901 she was principal dramatic 
soprano in the Alsacian city. With the exception of a few visits 
(among which were minor roles at Bayreuth in 1897) it was not 
until 1901, when she thought herself fitted for Grand Opera 
that she accepted a tempting contract from the Staatsoper in 
Berlin and made her debut as Isolde under Karl Muck. She was 
promoted Kammersangerin in 1910 and remained faithful to 
this stage (although with numerous “ Gastspiele ’”’ in Miinich 
and abroad) until 1914, when the war brought her career to an 
end at its very zenith. Thereafter she lived at Rodaun, near 
Vienna, where her death occurred on March 1gth. 

Her repertory was chiefly confined to Wagner, but also included 
such roles as the Trovatore and Fidelio-Leonores, Elektra and 
Aida. She had been heard in Paris and at Covent Garden where 
especially her Isolde in 1904 will be remembered. It was also in 
London that she saved a performance of Tannhauser by singing 
her own Elisabeth-part as well as that of the indisposed Venus ! 
Her voice is preserved on ten primitive and very rare Pathé 
recordings from 1g09 (an earlier batch of waxes were injured 
before any pressings were made), which however with an electric 
crystal reproducer are able to give an idea of her art: 
with 


LOHENGRIN: ‘“ Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen,” 


Erna Denera. 


WALKURE: “ Tod kiindend trat ich von ihn” (part of Briinnhilde’s 
plea, Act 3). 


SIEGFRIED: ‘“ Ewig war ich.” 
SIEGFRIED: “ Heil dir Sonne! ” 
TRISTAN : “ O sink hernieder ” { 
TRISTAN : “ So Starben wir.” 
TRISTAN : “ Liebestod.”’ 

ELEKTRA: Elektra’s Monologue. 
ELEKTRA: Orestes-Scene with Baptist Hoffmann. 
Songs: Cacilie (Richard Strauss). 


with Jacques Urlus. 


One of her pupils, Dr. Koschwitz, from Vienna, who has been 
present at some hundred of her performances and heard all her 
roles, says that we are not likely to hear her kind again: ‘“‘ She 
had the most powerful voice I ever heard, but even when it 
rose in the Gétterdémmerung Finale to an ear-pulverising intensity, 
the tones were beautiful, and, like great round balls, floated over 
the mightiest of orchestras without any sign of strain. She 
possessed an ‘ absolute ear’ which allowed her always to have 
her voice under perfect control and prevented her from ever 
producing a false note. She was the ideal Wagnerian inter- 
preter through her noble and classic style, which, in the last 
scene of Tristan, for instance, where Isolde, after the love-death, 
sinks over Tristan’s body, reached an inspired beauty which I 
have never seen, and really believe never will be surpassed.” 


Knud de Hegermann-Lindencrone. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Dame Clara Butt 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Without actually saying so, your contributor, Mr. J. C. W 
Chapman, in his interesting ‘“‘ More Miscellaneous Musings ” 
(May, page 538), implies that the re-issues of Dame Clara Butt 
records on the Columbia Dark Blue (4s.) series are re-creations, 
i.e. akin to the Caruso re-creations in that old acoustic recordings 
have been re-recorded electrically with new orchestral accom- 
paniments grafted on. 

This is not so. All the records of the late Dame Clara Butt in 
the Columbia catalogue are electric recordings, with three excep- 
tions marked with an asterisk therein as indicating acoustic 
recordings, and “ The Old Folks at Home” in the Dark Blue 
section. 

The Dark Blue re-issues are identical with the original electric 
recordings. It should be explained that soon after the death of 
that great artist, it was suggested to her husband, Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford, that it would be a generous and graceful gesture to 
her myriad admirers if some of the most famous of her recorded 
songs could be specially issued at 4s. as against the existing price 
of 8s. 6d. Mr. Kennerley Rumford readily agreed, and as a 
result twelve of Dame Clara Butt’s best-loved songs were made 
available on six records at 4s. each, the changes in couplings and 
labels being the only differences. 

They were described as re-issues at a popular price, so it is 
difficult to understand how there could be any impression that 
they were re-created from old acoustic recordings. 

Perhaps you will allow us to make this explanation in case the 
misbelief spreads. 

London. Hucu R.. FRANcIs. 
(Columbia Graphophone Company, Ltd.) 


Record Albums 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Would it not be possible for the recording companies to bring 
a little co-operation to bear on the matter of titling the backs of 
record albums ? 

At present the H.M.V. albums read from bottom to top, 
and the Columbia from top to bottom—this applies, at any rate, 
to all those I possess. 

The alternatives open to the user are either (a) to nearly twist 
one’s neck off when surveying a shelf of albums, or (5) replace 
some upside down; if, however, the Columbias are inverted 
in this way the records promptly fall out, as I have reason to 
know. 

This is a small point, perhaps, but for that reason should be 
easy to rectify. 


Warwickshire. L. W. Duck. 


Verdi’s ‘* Don Carlos ” 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Godefroy’s excellent articles about 
Verdi’s operas will ultimately bear some fruit, preferably in the 
form of a Verdi Society which is long over-due. I heartily endorse 
the writer’s criticism of the policy followed by recording authorities 
as far as operatic records are concerned and I should like to 
contribute with a typical instance of injudicious re-recording, 
chosen at random out of many others quite as preposterous. 


Cavaradossi’s ‘‘ E lucevan le stelle ” five years ago was already 
electrically recorded twenty times according to my own annota- 
tions. I do not know how many new editions we have since been 
blessed with, but probably the sum has been very nearly doubled 
by now! A glance through the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE 
since October, 1937 assures me that at least five new “ E lucevans ”” 
in little more than one year and a half have been issued, those of 
Masini, Malipiero, Bjérling, Anders, and Booth, to wit. Much 
the same I reckon is the case with “‘ Che gelida manina” or 
‘“* Vesti la giubba.”” But beautiful and unhackneyed songs from 
Verdi operas, by no means excluded from the repertoire of the 
continental opera houses, such as “ Io la vidi ” from “Don Carlos 
or “ Come rugiade al cespite ” out of “‘ Ernani” are forgotten 
by recording tenors. Something ought to be done about this 
lack of enterprise and imagination ! Surely recording of valuable 
but little-known music ought to be the leading task of the recording 
companies and not this endless repeating ad nauseam of well- 
known favourites ! 


As for “‘ Don Carlos” one is amazed at the criticism quoted 
by Mr. Godefroy in his recent essay. When this opera was given 
in Stockholm in 1933, 1934 and 1938, all the leading critics were 
unanimous in proclaiming the work one of Verdi’s very finest 
achievements. Kurt Atterberg, the well-known composer, even 
made comparisons with “ Otello.” Even the Hanslick of present- 
day musical Sweden, one of these arrogant fellows whose “ furor 
teutonicus,”’ quoting Mr. Toye, surpasses that of the Germans 
themselves, was forced to admit that the scene in the King’s 
study was real great art. 


Both existing versions of the opera were used and the result 
of this arrangement was partly happy and partly rather not. The 
reinstitution of the beautiful and lyrical prologue, omitted by 
Verdi in his revision of ‘ Don Carlos,” was from all points of 
view a felicitous stroke. The resurrection of the lengthy ballet 
scene however did hardly do the work any good. Several cuts of 
a deplorable character were perpetrated and the voice from 
Heaven at the close of the second act was placed at the close of 
the opera instead ! 


The cast was one of the finest I have heard in this neglected 
masterpiece, though Posa could have been better represented. 
The Philippo of Joel Berglund was quite outstanding. This 
young singer would be ideal for the part in the complete ‘‘ Don 
Carlos ” we still are longing for. 


I am fully aware of the lack of popular appeal of “ Don Carlos,” 
but it is also a fact that most real opera-lovers I know confess 
unstinted admiration for this ill-fated work. Nor is Franz Werfel 
the only writer to place this opera above “Aida.” But an all-star 
cast is needed ! Something along these lines: Pasero as the King, 
Tibbett as Posa, Cigna and Stignani in the female parts, first- 
rate basses for the parts of the monk and the Grand Inquisitor 
and a tenor of the first order for the title role. 


Recent issues of operas like ‘‘ Norma ”’ and “ Cosi fan tutte” 
however give us hope for the future. Both these works are of 
considerable merit but seldom heard. Nor are the casts bad. In 
“‘ Norma” three first-class singers, according to modern standards, 
are employed. If artists of the rank featured in “‘ Norma” and 
the lovely “‘ Zauberfléte ” albums, issued last year by the Mozart 
Opera Society, will be employed in future album series I feel 
that all but the hyper-critical will be likely to rejoice. : 

Before concluding I wish to thank Mr. J. A. Bonsoe for his 
Mozart tips in the November issue last year. Promptly following 
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his advice I was disappointed when finding Electrola EH1020 
and EH957 withdrawn from circulation. If any of the readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE could help me to procure these records 
and some other deleted discs containing Verdi music, I would 
be greatly gratified. I give the numbers: Pertile-Franci in 
** Forza del Destino” (H.M.V. DB1219), Pinza in ‘“* Trovatore ”’ 
(Victor 8231), De Luca in the same opera (H.M.V. DA1169 
and Victor 1591), Gherardini and Baccaloni in _ excerpts 
from “ Forza del Destino ”’ on Italian Col. D16434. There are 
also records by Fuchs, Schlusnus, and Klose out of “‘ Macbeth,” 
“ Boccanegra,” and “ Trovatore”’ respectively of which I do 
not even know the number nor the make. 


Sweden. K. G. SrrR6OMBECK. 


Radio and the Gramophone 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


On the question of the respective services to music performed 
by radio and the gramophone, it might interest some readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE to have an overseas outlook on the subject. 


Most of my present collection of discs, about 500, have been 
bought on the strength of articles, criticisms, etc., in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE ; and a large number of these, together with a long 
“wanted ” list, were further recommended by aural evidence 
on radio. In my estimation radio and disc are not in any way 
rivals, but their duties are complementary. Apart from the radio 
leading to disc purchases, the former has shown me so often the 
lack or inadequacy of recordings. 


Here is a list of my recent radio gleanings, which have led me 
to place many items on my “‘ wanted ” list, and, in other cases, 


to confirm my choice of versions in my own collection. My 
times are “‘ Cyprus,” i.e. G.M.T. plus two hours : 
March 22 Elgar.—Violin Concerto. Daventry, p.m. 

»» 23 Mendelssohn.—Violin Concerto. (?) 8 a.m. 

»» 23 Beethoven.—3rd Symphony. Batavia. 4 p.m. 

s» 23 Sibelius.—Finlandia. Batavia. 4 p.m. 

» 23 Lalo.—Norwegian Rhapsody. Batavia. 4 p.m. 

»» 23 Enesco.—ist Roumanian Rhapsody. Daventry. 


9 p.m. 
»» 24 Ole Bull.—Saeterjentens Sondag. Daventry. 8 p.m. 
»» 24 V. Williams.—London Symphony. Daventry. 9 p.m. 
»» 25 Ravel.—Piano Concerto. Paris-Mondial. 7 p.m. 
55 26 V. Williams.—London Symphony. Daventry. 5 p.m. 
26 Delius.—1st Cuckoo, and Summer Night. Daventry. 
5 p-m. 
»» 27 Franck.—Symphonic Variations. Sofia. 9 p.m. 
»» 27 Franck.—Introduction to Fervaal. Sofia. g p.m. 
»» 27 Beethoven.—Chamber Music for Wind Instruments. 
Jerusalem. g p.m. 
» 28 Tchaikovsky.—Suite, Op. 55. Jerusalem. 8.30 p.m. 
»» 29 Popy.—Suite Orientale. Paris. 7 p.m. 
» 29 Popy.—Suite de Ballet. Paris. 7 p.m. 
»» 29 Auber.—Black Domino Overture. Paris. 7 p.m. 
»» 29 Weber.—Euryanthe Overture. Daventry. 9 p.m. 
»» 29 Tchaikovsky.—Symphony No. 6. Daventry. 9 p.m. 
April 2 Goldmark.—Sakuntala Overture. Jerusalem. 9 p.m. 
" 2 Mendelssohn.—Trio. Sofia. 9 p.m. 
> 3 Franck.—Symphonic Variations. Brasov (Roumania) 
Noon. 
3 Delibes.—Coppelia. Daventry. 8 p.m. 
4 Beethoven.—Kreutzer Sonata. Batavia. 5 p.m. 
4 Schubert.—Duo, Op. 162. Daventry. 8 p.m. 
»» 10 Tchaikovsky.—Piano Concerto. Jerusalem. 8.30 p.m. 
»» 11 Franck.—Symphony, D minor. Daventry, p.m. 
» 13 Chopin.—Fantasie Impromptu. Bucharest. 
-m. 
»» 13 Mozart.—Jupiter Symphony. Bucharest. 9 p.m. 
» 13 S. Saens.—Phaeton. Bucharest. 9 p.m. 
»» 14 Beethoven.—Leonora No. 2. Jerusalem. 9 p.m. 


8.30 
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15 Fauré.—6th Nocturne and Songs. Paris. 8 p.m. 
17 Mendelssohn.—Violin Concerto. Sofia. 9 p.m. 
18 Vivaldi.—Concerto, B flat major. Jerusalem. 9 p.m. 
» 18 Schubert.—5th Symphony. Jerusalem. 9 p.m. 

»» 19 Beethoven.—Leonora No. 3. Moskva. 8 a.m. 

se 19 Beethoven.—Fiir Elise. Moskva. 8 a.m. 


This is only a very incomplete list covering some four weeks : 
in addition there have been many items unknown to me, where 
the announcement of title was missed or incomprehensible. For 
those music lovers who cannot recognise any composition from 
the first few bars—among whom I count myself—I think we should 
issue a strong complaint against some broadcasting stations who 
fail to announce fully the composer’s name and composition 
both before and after the performance. Some stations, among 
which Jerusalem is a bad offender, take great pains to give details 
of the transmission and of the performers, but omit the only 
information of interest to music lovers—namely the composer 
and the name of his work ! 


April 


” 


Cyprus. N. F. WHEELER. 


Perfection of Style 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Perfection of style with everyday artists (as in dance bands 
for example) is reached when they have learned to make points 
smoothly and to keep quiet between them, with that comfortable 
feeling of having good reason for doing nothing so that the melody 
may be allowed at such moments to play itself. Such artists do 
not usually invent points, but rather pick out special passages 
which admit of certain well worn and tried points being re-applied. 


Greater artists have a harder struggle. They go on inventing 
their points, constantly increasing the original half dozen, and 
constantly executing them with greater force and smoothness. 
A time comes when they are making many points and making 
them well, and this is the finishing point with these artists. 


But with the greatest artists there commences in their best 
work an integration of points into a continuous whole, at which 
stage they appear to make no points at all. This rare consumma- 
tion the Mills Brothers have reached in “ Jungle Fever” and 
“* Sweet Lucy Brown,” each composition appearing to proceed 
throughout in the most unstudied and natural way. 


An attentive study of these records by a highly trained observer 
of such things will bring to light how these apparently simple 
strokes are continuations of a whole series of strokes, separately 
conceived originally, and added one by one to the part until 
finally after many months of evolution they have integrated into 
one single highly complex stroke. I can find no records to equal 
these for originality, dignity and artistic ingenuity. 


Dunfermline. Davin Cross. 





THE 


BAND'S MUSIC 


by Richard Franko Goldman 


An extraordinarily interesting new book presenting bio- 
graphical material about composers, together with rele- 
vant historical and musical facts about compositions in 
the repertory of the modern concert band. Over 1,000 
compositions, representing 131 composers, are included. 
It will appeal to all music lovers interested in wind 
instruments and their music. 12s. 6d. net (by post 13s.) 


Order from a bookseller or from— 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


gN the earliest days of the school gramophone, one of the most 

treasured possessions of all teachers was the course of lectures 
“On Melody ” by Sir Walford Davies. I raked out my set the 
other day, and played them over on a good reproducer ; and 
although I found the material as fresh and stimulating as ever, it 
took much straining of the ears to follow the speaker, for the voice 
was not that of Sir Walford as we know him (on the air) to-day. 
If I remember rightly, these were among the first educational 
records issued by H.M.V. shortly after the war, and they enjoyed 
such popularity that they were re-pressed again in 1929, although 
the pre-electric quality of tone remained. Now, of course, they 
have been withdrawn, and are unavailable even as _ historic 
records, 

I mention the above because I notice that in the recent edition 
of the Handbook of Educational Records (issued by the Central 
Education Offices, 98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1) the 
section containing spoken records is gradually expanding. Apart 
from the lectures published by Columbia for the International 
Educational Society are the miscellaneous examples for speech 
training and choral speaking, and the poetry and Shakespearean 
readings. Too late for inclusion in the educational catalogue 
was the arrival of the anthology of recorded verse (spoken by 
Edith Evans) which is likely to take pride of place in the next 
edition. I wonder whether this, with some of the other fine poems 
mentioned on page 76 of the catalogue, is likely to find its way 
into the schools ? 

To me, it seems essential that pupils of all ages should hear 
good poetry well read; and few regular opportunities present 
themselves without making use of the gramophone. Even when 
teachers have the voice and the gift of reading musically and 
intelligently, it is as well for the pupils to hear other voices at times, 
particularly when the gramophone makes it possible for the poet 
to be heard reading his own poetry. Sir Henry Newbolt, John 


Drinkwater, Walter de la Mare, and Miss V. Sackville West 
have all recorded their voices and have chosen examples of their 
own work for the recitals. And in each instance the examples are 
suitable for introduction into the classroom. 

Then we have Miss Edith Evans, Ion Swinley, Clifford Turner, 
and Robert Speaight reading various examples of prose and 
poetry. And finally the scenes from Shakespeare read by Miss 
Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Henry Ainley, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Basil Maine, and Maurice Evans—a wonder- 
ful collection of inspiring oratory and declamation. There is a 
choice of nearly thirty records. 

In my own work I have always found the “‘ Macbeth ”’ scenes 
by Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson to be especially valuable. 
This record (H.M.V. C1gg1) is most dramatic, and will grip 
the attention of any class familiar with the play. Similarly, the 
John Drinkwater poems (on Columbia D40140-1) are so interest- 
ing, and so clearly delivered, that after a preliminary lesson in 
which the meanings of the examples have been explained, their 
reading by the author provides a thrill which is not easily 
measured. 

I wish I could say something of the first volume of the recent 
anthology of recorded verse (Columbia DB1854-9), that is, from 
the classroom point of view ; but it is too early for this, since my 
volume is on order, and I have not introduced it to my pupils. 
But I am looking forward to the experience, and I am hoping 
to devote a special article to the anthology on some future 
occasion. 

May I suggest that any teacher who uses the gramophone in 
school, and has not yet seen the new edition of the educational 
catalogue should write to the Central Education Offices (address 
above) for a copy. Many new records have been added, and some 
of these are too good to miss. 

W. W. Johnson. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 








FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


T= Annual General Meeting of the Federation was held at 
the Abbey Road Studios (by kind permission of Electrical 
and Musical Industries, Ltd.), on Saturday, April 22nd, when 
about seventy delegates were present. All the Officers were 
re-elected, and Mr. S. W. Broadhurst (Post Office Research 
Station) and Mr. F. G. Youens (High Wycombe) were elected 
to the Committee. 

In his Report, the Chairman (Mr. W. W. Johnson) spoke of the 
steady expansion of the society movement, and of the affiliation 
of five new societies during the year. The interest shown in the 
Gramophone Conference last November had justified the organiz- 


ation of a further convention, but no date had yet been fixed. 
Satisfaction was expressed with the scheme for presenting the 
manufacturers with a list of much-needed new recordings, and 
of the success achieved so far. The Chairman thanked the many 
good friends of the Federation, and indicated that without such 
co-operation little progress could be made. 


The Secretary (Mr. F. Eric Young) reported briefly and enthusi- 
astically on the year’s work. The Treasurer (Mr. S. O. Miebs) 
presented an encouraging financial statement. 


Among matters discussed and carried unanimously, was the 
proposal to allow the Technical Section to lapse experimentally 
for one year ; a proposal that the Federation should approach 
the companies on the question of guaranteed sales for certain 
suggested recordings; a proposal that the B.B.C. should be 
acquainted with the work of the society movement with a view to 
making its work more widely known ; and a suggestion that the 
companies be asked if more of their experts might be available 
for lecturing to societies. 


The Second Annual Dinner followed at the Chiltern Court 
Restaurant, where a party of over fifty enthusiastically ministered 
to their interiors. Speeches, some of which were quite humorous, 
were made by the Chairman, Secretary, and Mr. D. M. Freeland 
(Acton) ; and by Mr. Walter Yeomans (Decca), Mr. J. K. R. 
Whittle (H.M.V.), and Mr. C. Pollard (THE GRAMOPHONE). 
Afterwards, a short recital of records (given under somewhat 
trying conditions) was presented by Mr. P. Voigt, who brought 
his remarkable amplifying equipment, including the large 
Corner Speaker. Reproduction was excellent, and indeed a 
revelation to many present. The records were chosen from the 
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Rimington, Van Wyck foreign list, and it was a pleasure to have 
Mr. Rimington present to hear his own records really well put 
over. To Mr. Voigt and Mr. Rimington are due our best thanks 
for their willing assistance. 


The Treasurer (Mr. S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, London, 
S.E.22), has requested that societies should be reminded that 
Federation subscriptions are due and payable at and from each 
A.G.M., and he trusts that local treasurers will respond within 
the next week or two. As the work of the Federation expands, 
so is it necessary for funds to be at its disposal. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


We were entertained by Mr. Moore Orr who provided us with a 
programme of music and song. A Concertino, Op. 119b, by Schultz, 
performed by a Danish Quartet, left many of us with mixed feelings 
and wonderment concerning the “b” in the Op. number. Then, 
Lehmann’s “ Myself when Young” and Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Song,”’ rendered by Oscar Natzke, a good bass singer who was born 
in the Antipodes. A harpsichord work, ‘‘ Fugue on Magnificat,” was 
played excellently by Wanda Landowska. This work was composed 
by Pachelbel, contemporary with Bach, who was born at Nuremburg 
in 1653. After a group of Duparc’s songs, sung in French by Charles 
Panzera, a work by Sibelius, ‘‘ Malincolia,’”” Op. 20, for ’cello and 
piano was heard. Louis Jensen (’cello) and Gulina Werschenskaya 
(piano) played this sombre work, which, however, displayed some 
striking phrases in arpeggios. Bax “Rann of Exile” and Elgar 
“Speak, Music!” sung by Peter Dawson, and Bach “ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor,” played on the organ of the Dom Cathedral, 
Berlin, by Heitmann brought us to an interval. Following this Don 
Juan, Op. 20 of Strauss, Concertgebouw Orchestra and Mengelberg 
and the latest version of Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony, Op. 64, 
recorded by the L.P.O. under Lambert, completed a most entertaining 
evening. The earlier Mengelberg version of the Tschaikovsky symphony 
was thought to be superior by most present, in spite of the cuts therein. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mr. J. A. Greenacre’s Recital on the gth consisted of Rachmaninov’s 
Second Concerto, Walton’s Fagade Suite (both London Philharmonic) 
and Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for Strings. The latter composer 
was the subject of Mr. R. Woodfield’s programme of works conducted 
by the composer ; the major items being the 2nd Symphony and his 
equally famous Serenade for Strings. Two entertaining recitals which 
brought yet another season to a close. 


Interested readers who would like to be kept in touch with future 
activities should communicate with the Hon. Sec., E. C. Instone, 481 
Warwick Road, Solihull. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Recent recitals included an evening devoted to Puccini and another 
to Delius: the former was given by Mr. J. Nicholas and the latter by 
Mr. J. Ruffle (of the Cathedral School). The Committee also gave an 
inspiring programme, and Mr. Donald J. Thornton presented “‘ Opera.” 


Our meetings, which continue to be very well attended, are to go on 
during the summer until the end of July. Recently we were visited 
by the founder of the Guildford Gramophone Society, and we exchanged 
greetings. 

June meetings: 6th and 20th, at our Headquarters, F. W. Allen 
(Bristol), Ltd., Union Street, at 8 p.m. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


The first part of Mr. Musgrave’s programme included Haydn’s 93rd 
Symphony, Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, Franck’s Le Chasseur 
Maudit and the excellent new recording of Bach’s D minor Toccata and 
Fugue played by Professor Fritz Heitmann (Tele. B747). The second 
half consisted of an interesting informal “‘ Name the Composition ”’ 
Competition. 


Dublin 


Would readers willing to help in forming a Gramophone Society in 
this city write to Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20 Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
stating night most convenient to attend inaugural meeting. 
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Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The two most interesting items heard among the April ‘‘ New Issues ”” 
were provided by Columbia and the L.P.O.—the Linz Symphony of 
Mozart conducted by Beecham, and yet another recording of the 
** Siegfried Idyll ”’—this time by Weingartner. One feels that these 
continued duplications will soon provoke another “ List” from our 
watchful Federation. 

The second April meeting was devoted to an interesting experiment 
in criticism, arranged by Mr. Pankhurst. Nine pieces of music were 
played (no titles or composers names being given) and members were 
asked to award marks to each for vitality, workmanship, proportion, 
and aptness. Of course, the items chosen were comparatively little 
known, and members may feel pleased with the result, in view of the 
general critical opinion. For instance, the slow movement of Sibelius’s 
4th Symphony, with which few were familiar, gained very high mark- 
ings indeed, and was second only to the Scherzo from Dvofrak’s 2nd 
Symphony which, most deservedly, gained pride of place. 

June meetings 9th and 23rd, at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


With the exception of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, music was 
confined to excerpts illustrating an exceedingly interesting lecture on 
Berlioz by Mr. Roger Wimbush. A fine summer’s evening, made the 
romantic episodes of Louis Hector’s life more captivating, and the 
passion for Mlle. Smithson was made the subject of as much discussion 
as has been made in other intellectual gatherings ! 

The lecture was not one of an “ absolute ”’ style, but as free, original 
and unequal as is the music of the composer, demonstrated by “* The 
Will of the Wisp ” and “‘ La Symphonie Fantasque ”’ (épisode de la vie 
d’un artiste). The latter is, perhaps, the best known of his works, 
although ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust” was considered by us to be his 
opus magnum. 

We look forward to another visit from the lecturer and wish he were 
one of our permanent members. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Two self-styled novices have recently presented us with programmes. 
As neither recital showed the least evidence of the unskilled hand, 
modesty must have been the cause of the misleading titles. Mr. 
Dominey’s Chamber Music evening was, indeed, the first of its kind 
we have had: the quartet version of the Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
provoked an interesting discussion ; the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 135, 
was well received ; and the Schubert Octet, though alluring, caused a 
certain amount of criticism. Miss Ladd presented the Schumann 
Piano Quintet, Op. 44, and the Sibelius First. The former was thought 
to be poorly recorded, whilst the latter suffered through poor inter- 
pretation. 

Our Life-President (Mr. Johnson) invited us to hear our Request 
Programme records on his new school amplifier—a Leevers-Rich 
four-valve “‘ Alpha” radio-gramophone with separate loudspeaker. 
The company was greatly impressed by the purity of the reproduction. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


Our last two meetings consisted of an “ All Russian ” evening and a 
Beethoven-Rossini concert. The Russian programme was Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 overture and his symphony No. 6 (Pathétique), the overture played 
by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, and the 
symphony by Albert Coates and Symphony Orchestra. Then Chaliapin 
singing arias from Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov and Borodin’s Prince 
Igor. Lastly, ‘‘ Pictures at an Exhibition,” played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. The second concert con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s Fifth and some Rossini Overtures. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


An excellent abridged version of Johann Strauss’ tuneful opera 
“Die Fledermaus,” on Decca records was presented by Mr. Davis, 
whose comments, as usual, did much to add to one’s appreciation. After 
the interval we heard Liszt’s one and only Sonata in B minor, which 
gives a chance for an astounding display of technique on the part of 
Horowitz on H.M.V. records. Although this alien is fairly old it 
is extremely good. 

Forthcoming programmes include ‘Tchaikovsky’s ‘“ Pathétique 
Symphony ” (Berlin Philharmonic recording) and a request night. 
Details from Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


This Society is now in the second year of its existence. The outstand- 
ing event of the season was the admirable lecture on Brahms, given 
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by Mr. Julius Harrison, the President of the Society and Musical 
Director to the Hastings Corporation. 

The second half of the winter session, which is now drawing to an 
end, has provided a varied programme, which has aimed at a general 
interest and has purposely avoided any rigid limitations. The Society 
has had evenings of Sibelius, of Haydn and Mozart, of violin music, 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, as well as general evenings, at which members 
have brought records chosen at random, and an evening for the pro- 
gramme of which the lady members were responsible. 

Mr. Alex McLachlan, well known to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
has presided at many of the meetings, and his knowledge and enthusiasm 
have been of the greatest assistance to the Society. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The “* Music for Strings” programme at the penultimate meeting 
of the season included Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, the Bach 
Double Concerto, Vaughan Williams’ “ Tallis ” Fantasia, and Holst’s 
“St. Paul’s Suite.” 

“Which do you prefer ?”” was the programme given at the final 
meeting. We were given two versions of each piece ; for instance, we 
heard both the stage and concert versions of the “ Ride of the Val- 
kyries,’”’ also Inghilleri’s and Tibbett’s recordings of Verdi’s “* Eri tu.” 
Among the records heard towards the end was Tibbett’s version of the 
patter song from “ Il Barbiere ”—a fine piece of buffo singing. 

Although we remain more or less inactive during the summer, 
the Secretary will be pleased to hear from any gramophiles in the 
district who are not yet members. All communications to F. G. Youens, 
200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


We have been hearing a lot of Sibelius lately at Horsham. Miss 
Goodacre gave us our “ baptism ” in this respect in March, and at our 
April meeting Mr. J. R. Kemp carried on the good work. Incidentally 
he forestalled the writer’s intention of being the first recitalist to present 
a complete symphony. This one was the Sibelius 5th (from the Society 
album) and we thoroughly enjoyed it, particularly the finale in which 
Professor Tovey detects Thor swinging his hammer. How right the 
Professor is when he says of those closing chords—*“‘ . the symphony 
ends with the finality of a work that knew from the outset exactly when 
its last note was due.” That and ‘“ Pohjola’s Daughter ” took up the 
second half of the evening but prior to the coffee interval Mr. Kemp 
gave us an assortment of attractive music ranging from the earnest 
sincerity of Vaughan Williams in his ‘‘ Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis ” 
to the clever satire of William Walton in the ‘‘ Facade ” suite. 

June meeting: gth—Mr. A. D. Buxbaum and Mr. W. S. Howard. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


It is often the penalty attaching to a successful achievement that the 
author is ever afterwards expected to live up to an established reputation 
and not infrequently a reputation hedged about with precedents and 
limitations. 

Some years ago Miss D. M. Armstrong (the Reporting Secretary of 
the Society) elected to give a programme built on quite novel lines and 
in which there was an unusual but attractive mixture of grace, merit 
and humour. 

As might have been foreseen there arose a demand for more evenings 
of a similar character, and Miss Armstrong, having produced a succes- 
‘sion of these, has not yet escaped from the thraldom, and may not 
escape as long as she can add to her repertory such attractive and 
enjoyable programmes as that, “ Our Village.” A very worthy suc- 
cessor to its joyous forerunners. 

In the selections chosen for illustration were reflected the homely 
and worthy qualities of the country folk, their simple and unaffected 
‘manners and humour, the music incidental to their festivals and 
pageants and some musical pictures of the peace and charm of the 
-countryside. 

It was, in the main perhaps, less the village of the untutored and 
‘somewhat bucolic Audrey and William than the more artful but none 
the less delightful Arcady of Phyllis and Strephon. 

This year’s Competition Night heralded the “ knock-out ”’ system, 
and in the final the Gigli and de Luca “‘ Del tempio ad limitar” (Pearl 
Fishers) entered by Miss Evans scored a narrow victory over the last 
‘side of the Linz Symphony entered by Mr. Carter. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The concluding meeting of the present season was held before an 
wunprecedentedly full audience. This event is always our annual 
“* President’s Evening,” and Mr. Foster, our President for the last four 
syears, was in his very best form with anecdotes, reminiscences, and 
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instructive notes in his Lecture Recital, “‘ Pictures in Music.” He 
opened with a superb rendering of the “‘ Rosenkavalier Waltz” by the 
Dresden State Opera Orchestra, a vast improvement on any previous 
recording. Liszt’s Piano Concerto in E Flat (Emil Sauer), sounded 
literally stupendous and almost staggering in its technique and tone. 
Mozart’s exquisite “‘ Ave Verum,”’ sung by the Choir of Strasburg 
Cathedral, was excellent, as also was the lovely ‘* Adagietto’’ from 
Mahler’s 5th Symphony by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, while 
most beautiful choral singing was heard in the records by the Kentucky 
Minstrels of ‘‘ Carry me back to Green Pastures ” and, in particular, 
Del Riego’s ‘‘ Homing,” and these two sides can confidently be recom- 
mended as a most delightful ‘‘ double.’’ After a very successful season, 
our re-opening meeting is on Wednesday, September 2oth, the dates 
of all our future meetings having been changed from Monday evenings 
to Wednesdays. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Miss Barrett’s recital was called ‘“‘ Woodwind Heil!” and ranged 
from Handel to Bax. Of particular interest was Warlock’s ‘‘ The 
Curlew,” for which the recitalist furnished us with copies of Keats’ 
poem. This work, played in darkness, proved to be exceedingly impres- 
sive, and its mysterious enchantment easily wove its spell around the 
appreciative audience. 

** Russian Music” (pre-revolutionary!) was given by Miss M. 
Freedanthal, with a well-selected programme that was not too hack- 
neyed. Two withdrawn works were performed—Tschaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 3 (“ Polish’), and the Moussorgsky-Ravel ‘‘ Pictures 
at an Exhibition.” The withdrawal of the latter seems a complete 
mystery, since it is one of the most delightful of modern works. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


A “ Favourite Record” programme, from which the most popular 
item was decided by ballot, resulted in Mr. Telling winning the prize. 
His contribution was Gigli’s recording of “‘ Che gelida manina,” from 
“La Bohéme.” Elgar’s ‘‘ Nimrod” Variation came second in the 
ballot and the 12th Enigma Variation tied for third place with a 
Chopin Etude, an Aria from “ Faust ” and the Sinfonie from Bach’s 
Cantata No. 156. 

A most important programme devoted entirely to Sibelius was given 
by Miss Joan Stroud. The ‘‘ Romance in C” was followed by the 
Fourth Symphony. After the interval the incidental music to ‘* The 
Tempest ” and the two symphonic poems ‘“ Swan of Tuonela”’ and 
** Return of Lemminkainen” were heard. Miss Stroud’s analytical notes 
were excellent and considerably aided appreciation. 

Mr. Kenneth Blackman will give a recorded pianoforte recital on 
June 6th. All particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 31 Lynwood Grove, 
Orpington. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


For our fifth meeting of the season we received a visit from our old 
friend and life member G. Kirkham Jones, Esq., who gave another of 
his “‘ Mixed Grill” programmes in his inimitable style and mode of 
address. His great work among the poorer school children, and methods 
of interesting them in music at an early age, is so well known throughout 
the country we do not feel it is out of place to record it in this report of 
our meeting. We thoroughly enjoyed it as we always do, and those not 
present missed an evening of sheer delight. 

Our next programme will be given by John Graham, Esq. For all 
enquiries please apply to Hon. Secretary, W. Leslie Palmer, Esq., 56 
Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Walker’s recital catered for the opera-lovers of the Society with 
Act 2 of “ The Magic Flute.” 

During the interval we were entertained by an old recording on 
“ How to speak the English Language ”’ (as if we didn’t know) pleas- 
antly put us by the master of Modern Literature, G. Bernard Shaw. 

With so little time left, a change had to be made in the rest of the 
programme. Le Carnaval Romain Overture and Tone Poem—Till 
Eulenspiegel were nicely balanced by one of the recitalist’s most recent 
purchases, Scarlatti’s “‘ Good Humoured Ladies.” 

Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto provided the high light of the 
recital, jointly presented by the Anderson Brothers. 

We also heard in this popular programme the Overture “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Schubert’s ‘“‘ Unfinished” and ‘“‘ Peer Gynt” Suite 
No. 1. 

June meetings: 7th and 21st. (Recital by Miss Matthews of the 
North-West London Group.) 

Intending members should communicate with the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. E. L. Harley, 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
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Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Our Secretary, Mr. A. Engel, devoted his programme to “ Early 
Opera,” giving us a most interesting and enjoyable evening. Worthy 
of special mention were excerpts from Monteverdi’s ‘‘ Orfeo,”’ Mozart’s 
“La Finta Giardiniera,” by Reichelt and Ludwig, and “ Piangero, 
piangero,” from Handel’s “‘ Giulio cesare ” by Calo. Other composers 
represented were Lully (Alceste, Persée, Thesée, Armide), Rameau 
(Castor and Pollux), J. C. Bach (overture to Lucia Silla), Gluck 
(Alceste, Paride ed Elena), Cimarosa (Il Matrimonio Segreto) and 
Grétry (Richard Coeur de Lion). In his remarks, Mr. Engel appealed for 
further recordings from Early Operas, a plea which received general 
support. 

Mr. Marsh gave a programme of Delius’ music which showed us 
several aspects of the composer. The first half was devoted to Delius, the 
miniaturist : some of the charming short works and examples of his 
songs. Afterwards we were given “ Appalachia,” and it was interesting 
to compare the effect of this major work with the intimate quality of 
the short pieces for which the composer is most loved. In his com- 
mentary, Mr. Marsh showed himself to be a true Delius enthusiast. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The first part of the recital given by Mr. A. J. Robinson was entitled 
“Friend or Foe,” and proved to be a very interesting comparison of 
the music written by composers who were on friendly terms or other- 
wise with one another. Mahler, Bruckner, Berlioz, Balakirev and 
Dvorak were a few of the names introduced. The second half of the 






programme consisted of the Third Album of the recent recording of 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute ” under the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and it goes without saying that this was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. 

Mr. F. T. Wall’s Beethoven-Liszt recital was notable for the high 
standard of recording in the records given. Liszt was represented by 
the “‘ Ruins of Athens ” Fantasia and the 2nd Piano Concerto (both 
played by Petri with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor 
Leslie Heward), and the Ballade in B Minor played by Louis Kentner. 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto in GC Major (Auber, Morales and Odno- 
posoff) ended the programme. 

All enquiries to the Secretary at 239 Park Lane, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


Our April meeting saw the conclusion of the Society’s fourth season. 
The meeting followed the lines adopted last year, the first half of the 
evening being devoted to the Annual General meeting, and the second 
half to a programme entitled “ My favourite record” to which all 
present contributed. 

The Hon. Secretary and Treasurer announced another successful 
season both financially and otherwise : with an increased membership 
and a good bank balance we look forward to still better things for the 
season commencing September next. 

We have still vacancies for new members and shall be glad to hear 
from any interested readers, all communications to : Hon. Secretary 
E. Langley King, Jordans, 24, Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 


SOME INTIMATE RECORDINGS — V 


by WILSON G. LYLE 


Concerto in G minor, Op. 26 (Max Bruch). Yehudi 
Menuhin and The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir L. Ronald. H.M.V. DB1611-3. 


mM Ax BRUCH belongs to the legion ranks of the less 
than great composers. At the same time the enjoy- 
ment which his G minor violin concerto and Kol Nidrei 
give creates a desire sometimes to hear some of his other 
music, the total output of which runs to something like 
eighty opus numbers. To the British Broadcasting 
Corporation we must give full marks for the broadcast 
performances of his Quintet and Octet, two works still 
in manuscript. Through the same medium, too, we can 
sometimes hear the second violin concerto in D minor. 

If his style in these works can be taken as represen- 
tative, and there is reason to suppose that it is a hallmark 
on them, then the characteristics would invest an interest 
in, say, his operas “Lorelei” and “Hermione”; his 
oratorio “Moses”; works for voices and orchestra 
like “ Frithjof-Scenen,” “ Odysseus ” and “Das Feuer- 
kreuz,” not to speak of symphonies. 

His connection with England is interesting, for after 
eight years devoted to composition and two years directing 
the Stern Singing Society in Berlin, he took charge of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s activities from 1880 
to 1883. He was made an Honorary Doctor of Music 
(Cambridge). He died in Berlin in 1920 at the advanced 
age of eighty-three. 

You will observe in some of the titles of his works 
a Jewish influence, and that is all I will say about that in 
view of the times in which we live, when racial origin is 
sometimes regarded as the most important factor to be 
taken into consideration when assessing the value of a 
man’s work. 

But this influence is reflected in the style of Max Bruch 
of which, so far as I know, the violin concerto in G minor, 
Opus 26, is an instance. The rich ideas, luxurious orches- 
tration and general feeling of well-being bear out this 
influence and there is an undeniable poise about the work 





—a pervading sense of serenity which is something more 
than can be described by the word dignity. Bruch wrote 
to a high standard of accomplishment; it rarely degen- 
erates and, perhaps unfortunately for him, it rarely 
transcends. When it does, as in the slow movement of 
this violin concerto, the world is truly a delightful place, 
for the intimate appeal of all its richness reacts upon 
our senses and helps us in the art of living. 

The Allegro moderato starts with a rising statement by 
the soloist and the first theme is one of grandeur, the violin 
part being florid against a steady, stately orchestral 
a pani t. The second theme is most beautiful 
and its development is full of poise and purpose. The 
orchestral tutti before the restatement is rather in the 
vein of the chatter of the period which was ending, but 
the beautiful ending is of note. 

The slow movement, Adagio, is one gorgeous stream of 
rich beauty, and once again we find that sense of rightness 
about Bruch’s writing with its exquisite articulation and 
richness of scoring. Menuhin, whose playing up till 
now had been full of sympathy and beautiful tone, rather 
betrays an immaturity which these graceful attributes 
do not disguise. It is no fault of anyone, least of all the 
soloist. It is just the question of age and, more important, 
experience. I do not like the sharp edge of his tone on 
the second side of the movement. 

The last movement, Allegro energico, is introduced by 
the longest orchestral passage so far, and the catchy 
tune which is shared by violin and orchestra soon develops 
into the habitual act of contortion apparently so essential 
in violin music. Bruch’s passages are attractively 
effervescent in passing, though. A second theme is of more 
pre-occupation and the ending is well calculated to take 
its leave of audience without transmitting deep thought 
to their mind. 

Yehudi Menuhin’s work is too well known at this date 
for me to add much to what has already been said and 
written beyond the fact that his playing is on the whole 
most lovely. 
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OR 40 years “His Master’s Voice” 

have specialised in making instruments 

for playing records . .. It is an 
experience unique in the world of sound 
reproduction. . . “H.M.V.”’ have built up, 
gradually, a mighty research and manufac- 
turing organisation which employs the most 
brilliant technical staff in the industry, and 
boasts the finest laboratories in the world. 
The concentration of the best brains on 
the perfecting of sound reproduction during 
that period has culminated in the incom- 
parable tonal realism with which this 
“H.M.V.”’ autoradiogram reproduces every 
inflexion of the human voice, every note of a 
symphony orchestra. . . Judge for yourself 
. at your nearest “H.M.V.’’ dealer. 
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Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden (if a maiden takes your fancy, from 4/ 
Mozart’s ‘Die Entfuhrung ’’) sung by Alexander KIPNIS (Bass) DA 1218 - 


Laudate Dominum from Mozart’s Vesperae Solemnes de Confessore, 4/ 
sung by Ursula van Diemen with the Berlin Philharmonic Choir and Orchestra C 2736 = 
Elegie (Massenet) sung by Chaliapin DB 1525 6/- 


If not, make a special point of hearing them when next visiting your dealer. 


And, at the same time, ask him for a copy of the leaflet “A Thing of Beauty 
is a Joy for Ever.’’ It gives the “‘H.M.V.’’ Catalogue Editor’s idea of a modest 
but well-balanced record collection of which many items may be new to you. 
The three examples already quoted are among them. 


Kecorded Music by HMV. 


GREATEST ARTISTS .. . FINEST RECORDINGS 














